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JUNIPER  FARM 

CHAPTER  I 

THE  STEPPING-STONES 

"/^IIVE  me  your  little  hand,  Vincent!" 
vJ        "Mine  too,  Mamma!" 

"Yes,  my  little  Jeanne,  yours  too,  so  we  can  cross  the 
brook." 

Mother  clasped  both  the  little  outstretched  hands, 
one  on  the  right  and  one  on  the  left,  stepped  through 
the  tall  grass  and  reached  the  edge  of  the  stream.  Here, 
where  the  water  ran  shallowest,  lay  three  white  step- 
ping-stones side  by  side;  a  little  beyond  these,  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  current,  was  a  big  flat  rock  like  a 
table,  and  beyond  this  again  three  more  small  white 
stones  just  like  the  first. 

"Carefully,  children!  Left  foot  first,  and  don't  you 
slip  into  the  water!" 

Three  left  legs  were  stretched  out  at  the  same  in- 
stant, and  the  three  adventurers  stood  each  on  his 
own  white  stone,  the  two  little  ones  clinging  tightly  to 
their  mother's  hands. 
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"Now  the  right  foot,  and  jump  on  the  big  rock!" 

And  all  three  jumped,  with  equal  lightness,  for 
mother  was  still  quite  young.  There,  in  the  very  middle 
of  the  stream,  they  paused  a  moment — for  the  rock  was 
quite  large  enough  to  hold  them  all  three  comfortably 
— and  stood  looking  down  at  the  dark  shining  water 
where  the  lily  pads  floated,  anchored  each  by  its  stalk 
to  the  bottom  of  the  brook ;  at  the  flat  swordlike  water- 
reeds,  the  arrowheads  with  their  leaves  shaped  like 
shining  spears  and  the  long  brown  streamers  of  slimy 
weed  which,  too  weak  to  thrust  above  the  surface,  wa- 
vered this  way  and  that  in  the  stream  as  the  current 
dragged  them.  A  kingfisher,  like  a  streak  of  blue  light- 
ning, flashed  by  almost  within  Vincent's  reach. 

"Oh,  how  pretty !"  Jeanne  exclaimed.  "Vincent, 
why  didn't  you  catch  him?  We  could  keep  him  with 
the  starling  at  home,  and  they'd  make  friends!" 

But  the  bird  was  already  far  away,  alighting  farther 
up  the  stream  to  look  for  fish. 

"Come,  children,  one  more  step,  and  we  shall  have 
crossed  just  like  big  people,  without  a  bridge!" 

Vincent,  Jeanne,  and  mother  each  stretched  out  the 
left  foot  and,  barely  touching  the  last  white  stones,  stood 
safe  and  sound  on  the  farther  shore. 

To  celebrate  the  victory,  mother,  before  letting  go 
of  the  two  tiny  hands,  jumped  the  children  three  times 
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for  luck  on  the  path  which  crossed  the  meadow.  Some 
one  must  have  kicked  a  pebble  in  jumping;  small  as  it 
was  the  sound  was  heard,  for  here  came  Rover  the  farm 
dog  running  to  meet  them,  the  black-and-gray  dog  with 
his  long  thick  coat,  his  pale  blue  eyes  and  pointed  ears; 
Rover  the  herder  of  cattle  and  guardian  of  the  sheep, 
leaping,  barking,  rolling  over  and  over  with  joy  in  the 
young  grass  where  already  the  first  moon  daisies  were 
beginning  to  blossom. 

"Down,  Rover,  down!  Look,  you're  spoiling  all  our 
grass!" 

As  Rover  did  not  obey  mother's  voice  Vincent  had 
to  threaten  him  with  lifted  arm. 

"Down,  you  rascal!" 

And  the  dog,  dropping  into  line  last  of  all,  after 
mother,  after  Jeanne,  after  Vincent,  trotted  along,  out- 
wardly obedient  but  still  longing  to  romp,  as  was  shown 
by  the  way  he  kept  thrusting  up  his  nose  and  giving 
little  eager  licks  to  the  hand  of  Vincent,  his  tiny  master. 

Beyond  the  meadow,  two  fields  away  on  a  rising 
slope  of  ground,  one  could  see  the  red  roofs  of  the 
farm  with  the  big  round  walnut  trees  behind  it.  The 
air  was  mild;  the  path  wound  in  and  out  as  good  foot- 
paths should ;  above  its  thorns  and  leafless  branches  the 
blackthorn  in  the  hedge  stretched  wreaths  of  white  blos- 
som toward  the  sky.   One  could  hear  the  calling  of  the 
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quail,  arrived  a  week  ago;  in  the  ditch  the  willow 
shoots  were  already  turning  red ;  the  young  grass  and 
the  tree  twigs  shone  transparent  with  the  flush  of  new 
sap. 

Jeanne  cried,  "I  can  see  Daddy!"  and  pointed  her 
finger. 

To  the  right  of  the  farm,  in  one  of  the  fields  a  man 
was  standing,  bareheaded,  his  legs  hidden  by  the  grass. 
He  had  planted  his  scythe  upright  in  the  ground  and 
was  sharpening  the  blade,  which  shone  like  a  silver 
crescent,  flashing  in  the  sun  as  the  whetstone  passed  to 
and  fro  across  it. 

"Yes,"  said  mother.  "He  is  going  to  cut  the  green 
rye.  Everywhere  else  the  vetch  and  rye  are  scarcely 
above  the  ground  yet,  but  here  at  Juniper  Farm  we  are 
always  ahead  of  the  season!" 

"Yes,  indeed!"  cried  little  Vincent.  "Isn't  that  so, 
Rover?   Isn't  Juniper  Farm  a  fine  place?" 

Hearing  his  name,  the  dog  interpreted  this  question 
as  a  permission  to  romp  at  will.  He  dashed  off  across 
the  meadow,  racing  at  top  speed,  leaped  one  hedge, 
then  another,  and  reached  the  farm. 

Madame  Fruytier  was  returning  from  the  village, 
where  she  had  gone  to  engage  a  seamstress  to  sew  a  sum- 
mer dress  and  some  overalls  for  the  children.  She  was 
returning  like  a  queen  to  her  own  kingdom,  and  it  really 
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was  a  kingdom,  for  here  she  ruled.  Following  the  foot- 
path up  to  the  farmyard,  she  paused  now  to  push  back 
the  gate,  which  was  not  fully  open,  and  which  the  carts, 
returning  at  nightfall,  would  have  grazed  in  passing. 
The  children  had  run  ahead.  She,  on  the  contrary, 
walked  slowly,  her  careful  glance  resting  in  turn  on 
the  stables,  the  barn,  the  chicken  houses,  and  not  until 
she  had  satisfied  herself  that  all  was  in  order  here  did 
she  turn  to  the  house,  which  was  really  nearest  to  her 
heart,  and  mount  the  three  steps  leading  to  the  door, 
those  three  familiar  steps  of  slate,  worn  by  the  daily 
passing  of  feet. 
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CHAPTER  II 


JUNIPER  FARM 


ANY  one  who  had  once  visited  Juniper  Farm 
remembered  and  loved  it.  It  was  just  the  right 
size  for  a  farm,  neither  too  large  nor  too  small,  but  just 
big  enough  to  support  a  family  in  comfort,  together 
with  the  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  all  the  other  beasts 
and  birds  which  shared  its  shelter.  It  was  like  a  regu- 
lar Noah's  Ark  with  its  rabbits,  geese,  chickens,  and 
even  the  tame  starling  in  his  wicker  cage,  hung  just 
above  the  house  door,  who  sang  in  the  sunshine  and 
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hopped  busily  from  perch  to  perch,  his  black  irides- 
cent feathers  making  rainbow  gleams  as  they  caught 
the  light. 

The  farm  stood  midway  between  the  villages  of 
Trois  Epines  and  Marcheprime,  on  rising  ground,  shel- 
tered to  the  northward  by  a  vast  forest.  Set  there  near 
the  foot  of  the  hill  it  looked  like  a  tiny  boat  by  the  side 
of  a  huge  wave,  with  its  white  walls  and  the  five  tall 
green-domed  walnut  trees  like  spreading  sails  above 
it;  a  little  boat  that  never  moved,  to  be  sure,  went 
neither  forward  nor  backward,  but  was  surrounded 
none  the  less,  when  the  winter  winds  swept  the  forest, 
with  a  noise  as  of  mighty  seas.  And  in  spring  and  early 
summer  one  could  see  from  its  doorway  the  long  slopes 
of  wheat  and  barley  which  the  least  breeze  would 
stir  into  ripples  like  the  ripples  on  the  surface  of 
water. 

One  entered  by  a  long  courtyard ;  on  one  side  stood 
the  house  and  stables,  on  the  other  side  the  pigsties, 
poultry  houses,  the  rabbit  hutches  in  a  row  and  the  barn 
that  seemed  full  to  overflowing  all  the  year  round  with 
straw  and  hay,  a  stock  that  never  diminished.  At  the 
far  end  of  the  yard  was  a  long  pond  where  the  cattle 
drank,  kept  fresh  by  a  tiny  invisible  spring  that  had 
hard  work  to  battle  against  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

I  have  said  that  a  dense  forest  stretched  to  the  north 
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of  the  farm.  It  was  not  very  near,  just  far  enough 
away  for  the  trees  to  look  blue  in  the  haze  of  sunshine. 
Still  it  was  a  protection;  as  Madame  Fruytier  always  ! 
said,  it  broke  the  worst  of  the  wind,  so  that  only  m^ 
remnant  of  the  storm  could  reach  the  house.  But  the 
first  inhabitants  of  Juniper  Farm,  thoughtful  of  those 
who  might  come  after  them,  had  insured  further  pro- 
tection by  planting  five  walnut  trees  quite  near  the 
house,  about  ten  yards  from  the  outer  walls.  Those 
trees  did  honor  to  the  old  husbandman  who  had  chosen, 
so  long  ago,  five  young  saplings  straight  and  smooth, 
their  wrinkled  bark  still  tender  and  greenish.  Now 
after  two  centuries'  growth  they  towered  high  and 
massive,  enormous  of  girth,  their  gnarled  moss-grown 
branches  as  thick  as  a  man's  body.  So  dense  was  their 
foliage  that  no  grass  grew  beneath  them — which  was 
all  the  better  in  autumn  when  the  nuts  ripened  and  fell,  i 
as  the  children  well  knew,  for  not  one  was  ever  lost. 
During  that  month  one  might  always  see  some  one 
prowling  under  the  walnut  trees,  and  the  boys  always  I 
had  their  pockets  stuffed  with  nuts. 

Life  was  peaceful  and  happy  on  this  farm  which 
Nicholas  Fruytier  had  inherited  from  his  forefatheraj 
and  to  which  he  also  had  added,  a  field  here  and  a 
field  there,  at  his  convenience,  so  that  the  property  now 
was  of  considerable  value.    There  were  four  children 
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in  the  family,  already  old  enough  to  begin  to  help  a 
little  in  the  fields:  Max,  Peter,  Vincent,  and  Jeanne. 
Max  had  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes ;  Peter  was  redheaded ; 
Vincent  had  black  eyes  and  dark  hair,  and  Jeanne 
yellow  hair  and  a  little  round  freckled  face  with  green- 
ish eyes  just  the  color  of  the  first  springing  blades  of 
barley.  At  the  time  my  story  begins  Max  was  thirteen, 
Peter  twelve,  Vincent  a  little  over  nine,  and  Jeanne 
just  six  years  old. 

Up  to  the  present,  in  spite  of  the  difference  in  their 
ages,  the  four  children  had  always  played  together. 
But  in  the  country  even  the  very  youngest  can  find 
some  means  of  being  useful.  Almost  as  soon  as  they 
can  walk  they  have  their  part  in  the  work  of  the  farm. 
There  are  eggs  to  gather  and  hidden  nests  to  be  dis- 
covered, sometimes  in  the  queerest  places;  there  are 
the  cattle  to  watch,  and  to  drive  to  and  from  the  pas- 
ture, errands  to  be  done  in  the  village,  the  wheelbarrow 
heaped  with  cabbage  leaves  to  be  taken  to  the  rabbits. 
Or  there  is  the  long  clothesline  to  hold,  and  to  unroll 
little  by  little,  as  mother  stretches  it  from  tree  to  tree 
on  wash  day,  or  the  potatoes  to  peel  for  dinner.  And 
boy  and  girl  alike,  just  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough, 
must  help  the  women  to  weed  the  fields.  And  one  is 
even  allowed  to  touch  the  oxen's  flanks  with  the  goad 
and  shout  "Haw,  Red!  Haw,  Brownie !"  or  walk  close 
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beside  the  big  plowhorse  and  turn  him  around  when 
the  end  of  the  furrow  is  reached. 

At  Juniper  Farm  there  was  always  plenty  to  do. 
Sundays  and  rainy  days,  however,  are  the  farmers' 
holidays ;  sometimes  too  days  of  frost  or  snow.  Farmer 
Fruytier  was  not  one  to  give  in  for  a  day  or  two  of  bad 
weather.  There  were  still  a  hundred  small  tasks  to  do : 
window  panes  to  replace,  casks  to  be  scalded  out,  grain 
to  be  winnowed ;  a  new  handle  perhaps  to  be  cut  and 
fitted  to  shovel  or  pitchfork,  for  a  good  farmer  must 
know  how  to  set  his  hand  to  more  than  one  trade.  And 
at  last  when  he  had  gone  through  the  whole  place, 
through  stable,  cowshed,  bakehouse,  and  granary,  in 
fact  through  every  nook  and  corner,  then  he  would 
seize  one  of  the  bundles  of  osier  that  stood  ready-cut 
soaking  in  a  pail  of  water,  and,  settling  himself  down 
in  a  corner  of  the  big  living  room  near  his  wife,  who 
protested  at  the  litter  he  was  about  to  make,  he  would 
say: 

"Now,  Marie,  I'm  going  to  make  a  basket,  a  basket 
such  as  you  couldn't  buy  in  the  whole  of  Paris !  Light, 
solid,  and  above  all  cheap !" 

A  man  of  few  words,  his  mind  expressed  itself 
chiefly  in  action.  He  made  endless  plans  both  for  his 
family  and  for  the  farm;  looked  back  frequently  on 
his  own  past,  and  if  he  had  made  an  error  promised 
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himself  not  to  repeat  it.  Experience  perhaps  told  him: 
"At  such  and  such  a  time,  Nicholas,  you  acted  rather 
blindly."  And  he  would  reply:  "Then  I  will  act  dif- 
ferently next  time." 

To  look  after  a  property  of  seventy  acres  and  bring 
up  a  family  is  really  like  governing  a  small  kingdom. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  Farmer  Fruytier  often  had  a 
thoughtful  look. 

His  relaxation  of  an  evening  was  in  playing  with 
his  children,  after  supper  was  over.  But  even  this  was 
only  in  winter  time :  in  summer,  just  as  long  as  the  sun 
was  above  the  horizon  he  would  be  in  his  fields, 
working. 

"As  long  as  the  sun  works,"  he  would  say,  "I  work 
too.    I  have  all  winter  long  to  rest  in." 

On  Sunday,  after  Mass  was  over,  he  would  take  a 
glass  of  white  wine  with  his  friends  in  the  village, 
listening  to  their  gossip,  his  head  always  bent  a  little  on 
his  chest,  in  his  eyes  a  tiny  smile  that  rarely  deepened. 

"Ah,  it's  hard  work  to  get  you  talking,  neighbor!" 
his  friend  Mazaret,  the  richest  farmer  in  the  little 
commune,  would  sometimes  say. 

"That's  because  I  use  all  my  words  up  during  the 
week.  With  a  wife  and  four  children,  I  tell  you  one's 
tongue  gets  worn  out!" 

But  that  was  only  an  excuse.    Even  at  home,  except 
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on  rare  occasions,  he  spoke  but  little.  It  was  his  wife 
who  talked  to  the  children,  answered  their  questions, 
explained  everything  to  them  as  well  as  she  could ;  as 
long  as  they  were  little  it  was  to  their  mother  that  they 
always  turned.  And  her  answers,  wise  and  clear- 
sighted, always  satisfied  them.  "I  don't  know  every- 
thing," she  would  say.  But  she  knew  about  religion, 
and  about  the  concerns  of  her  own  daily  life,  which 
was  already  quite  a  good  deal;  other  things  she  some- 
times divined,  and  for  the  rest  she  relied  partly  on  the 
father,  partly  on  the  school-teacher  or  the  cure  of  Trois 
Epines,  saying: 

"You  must  ask  those  who  have  studied  about  that; 
my  task  is  only  to  love  you  and  to  help  you  to  be 
good." 

She  was  every  bit  as  busy  as  their  father;  her 
domain  was  the  house  and  the  farmyard,  and  her  duties 
called  her  continually  here  and  there  between  the  two. 
Not  a  cart  nor  a  passer-by,  not  even  a  dog,  could  pass 
through  the  gate  but  Madame  Fruytier  would  come  to 
the  front  door.  If  it  were  a  person  she  would  ask: 
"What  can  I  do  for  you?"  If  it  were  a  dog  she  would 
cry:  "Go  away!  Go  on  back  to  your  home!"  If  it 
were  a  little  girl  from  the  village  or  from  one  of  the 
neighboring  farms  she  would  ask: 

"Don't  you  want  to  stay  here  with  me?    Four  chil- 
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dren  are  none  too  many;  you'd  make  a  fifth.  How 
about  it?" 

And  though  the  little  one  knew  that  Madame  was 
only  joking  with  her  she  felt  that  they  were  kind  folk 
at  Juniper  Farm,  all  the  same. 

She  was  delightful  to  look  at,  this  young  mother, 
with  her  round  cheeks,  her  eyes  that  smiled  even  when 
she  was  vexed,  her  calm  forehead  framed  in  smooth 
brown  hair,  getting  just  a  little  thin  already  and  always 
covered  with  a  white  handkerchief,  when  she  was  busy 
over  housework,  to  keep  the  dust  out.  To  look  at  her 
was  like  gazing  on  some  quiet  peaceful  landscape  that 
made  you  think:  "How  restful  that  is!"  Her  good 
temper  was  itself  a  form  of  peacefulness.     She  never 

I^omplained  of  all  the  work  she  had  to  do,  yet  regarded 
her  few  rare  moments  of  rest  as  a  priceless  blessing. 
Her  friends  often  said:     "You  do  so  much,  you 
manage  the  house  and  farm  so  splendidly!" 
"No  better  than  any  one  else." 
"Oh,  yes,  you  do!    You  must  have  some  secret!" 
"Maybe  I  have." 
"What  is  it?" 

"Just  that  nothing  I  do  ever  bores  me!" 
This  was  true.    She  never  scamped  any  part  of  her 
housework,  like  some  women  who  like  to  polish  their 
furniture  but  will  hurry  over  cooking  or  dish-washing 
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or  sweeping  the  floors,  and  who  complain  if  any  one 
disturbs  them  while  they  are  bustling  about  the  kitchen. 

There  were  two  things,  however,  which  she  liked 
best  of  all.  One  was  feeding  the  chickens.  Twice  a 
day  she  stepped  out  from  her  doorway  and,  always  in 
the  same  tone,  high-pitched  like  the  voice  of  a  street 
hawker,  she  would  call : 

"'Hey,  chick,  chick,  chick!  Come  along!  Come 
along  and  eat!" 

Then  what  a  rush  there  was  from  all  sides !  What 
an  avalanche  of  wings  and  feet,  flapping  and  scurrying, 
of  outstretched  necks  and  open  beaks  crying: 

"Here  we  are,  Mistress  Farmer!  Here  we  are, 
roosters,  hens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  pigeons — even  the 
pair  of  tumbler  pigeons  who  spend  all  day  turning 
somersaults  in  the  air  above  the  tree  tops!  Scatter  the 
corn  to  reward  us  for  all  the  bad  insects  we  have  eaten 
up,  all  the  spiders,  cockchafers,  ants,  and  flies — all  your 
enemies!  Hurrah  for  the  yellow  corn!  See,  we  are 
watching  your  hands,  plunged  in  your  gathered-up 
apron;  we  stand  erect,  our  necks  stretched  out,  ready 
to  spring;  we  are  going  to  race  for  the  grains  of  corn 
that  roll  about  on  the  ground ;  maybe  we'll  even  fight  a 
little  just  for  fun,  jostle  one  another,  squabble  over  that 
nice  mixture  of  wheat,  barley,  and  millet  that  you  have 
there  all  ready  for  us  in  your  apron.  .  .  .  Ah,  now  you 
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are  going  to  open  your  hand !  Now  the  corn  rains  down! 
Throw  more,  Mistress  Farmer,  let's  have  a  regular 
deluge!  We  are  always  ready  to  eat.  On  our  word  of 
honor,  we'll  lay  eggs  enough  to  reward  you — much 
more  than  the  neighbors'  chickens!" 

It  was  not  only  the  little  feathered  people  that 
Madame  Fruytier  fed ;  that  was  the  least  of  her  duties. 
At  home,  she  was  cook,  as  well  as  housekeeper,  seam- 
stress and  maid-of-all-work.  Her  whole  family  was 
hungry.  She  cooked  enormous  bowls  of  soup,  always 
served  to  the  minute,  smoking-hot,  and  followed  by 
dishes  of  meat  or  eggs,  platters  of  vegetables,  and  milk 
puddings.  Her  greatest  triumph  was  cake-making, 
with  which,  if  the  children  had  been  good,  she  always 
crowned  her  labors  on  baking-day.  The  foundation  of 
this  cake  was  the  bread  dough  which  she  had  kneaded, 
rolled,  folded,  and  powdered  with  salt  and  flour  to 
bring  out  the  full  taste  of  the  wheat;  but  the  cake  itself 
was  richer  and  yellower  than  the  very  finest  bread ;  it 
tasted  of  fresh  cream  and  had  a  light  golden  crust 
pricked  over  with  little  patterns.  And  if  the  children 
«  did  not  already  know  how  to  read  they  might  have 
]  learned  from  this  cake,  for  on  birthdays  or  feastdays  it 
always  had  some  motto  on  it,  such  as  "Many  Happy 
Returns  to  Peter,"  or  to  Max  or  Vincent  or  Jeanne 
as  the  case  might  be,  and  on  their  mother's  birthday 
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one  of  the  children  was  allowed  to  prick  the  inscrip- 
tion, very  carefully,  and  then  it  read  "Happy  Birthday 
to  Mother." 

By  the  four  children,  and  by  their  father,  too,  she 
was  adored,  respected,  and  trusted ;  she  was  friend  and 
confidante,  a  refuge  in  sorrow  and  companion  in  joy, 
the  guardian  before  whom  no  real  trouble  dared  so 
much  as  to  show  its  face;  in  a  word,  she  was  every- 
thing. 

Because  of  her  important  place  in  the  family  life, 
also  perhaps  because  her  voice  was  clearer  than  the 
father's,  it  was  she  who  always  said  prayers  at  night, 
when  the  doors  were  closed  and  the  fire  dying  down 
on  the  hearth.  The  little  ones  knelt  in  a  row  before 
the  open  fireplace;  behind  them  knelt  their  mother  and 
their  father,  who  seemed  to  become  a  different  person 
when  he  prayed,  grave  and  inspired.  While  their 
mother  said  the  prayers  briskly,  yet  without  leaving 
out  a  single  word,  he  followed  very  slowly  in  his  deep 
voice,  outstripped  by  the  children,  who  were  always 
the  first  to  finish,  while  his  last  words  were  still  rum- 
bling to  the  ceiling.  And  sometimes  it  happened  that 
while  they  were  still  praying  the  very  youngest  of  all. 
soothed  by  the  murmur  of  voices  and  drowsy  from  the 
warmth  of  the  fire,  fell  sound  asleep  long  before  the 
end ;  and  then  the  mother,  without  interrupting  her  own 
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prayer,  would  slip  her  arm  behind  the  little  one's  back 
and  support  her  till  they  had  all  finished. 

All  the  neighbors,  too,  loved  Madame  Fruytier. 
She  very  seldom  went  outside  the  farm,  and  on  that 
account,  as  well  as  for  the  soundness  of  her  advice,  her 
great  frankness  and  the  respect  due  to  her  position  and 
tiny  fortune,  her  visits  were  always  considered  a  very 
great  honor.  She  was  known  to  be  both  discreet  and 
sympathetic.  Real  wisdom  is  not  always  a  matter  of 
learning,  and  she  often  said  very  true  and  profound 
things,  which  were  long  remembered.  A  friend  in  the 
village  once  said  to  her  jokingly:  "Why,  Marie,  you 
come  to  pay  me  a  visit  in  your  everyday  clothes!  Do 
you  think  that's  a  nice  thing  to  do!" 

And  she  answered  smilingly:  "You  needn't  com- 
plain; I'm  wearing  my  everyday  heart,  too!" 

And  one  evening  when  the  children  were  already  in 
bed  and  asleep  Nicholas  Fruytier,  who  had  spent  all 
day  at  the  market  selling  cattle,  sat  counting  his  money 
over  on  the  old  cherry-wood  table.  As  he  put  the  last 
coin  on  its  proper  pile,  beside  the  bank  notes,  he  said: 

"Well,  I  feel  satisfied;  we've  done  pretty  well 
lately.  It's  a  fine  thing  to  be  happy,  Marie,  don't  you 
think  so?" 

"It  certainly  is,"  she  replied.  "But  it's  a  lot  of 
trouble,  all  the  same!" 
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CHAPTER  III 

WINDOWS  ON  THE  WORLD 

BUT  you  must  not  think  that  the  family  at  Juniper 
Farm  always  spent  their  time  shut  away  from  the 
world  and  seeing  nothing  of  their  fellow  beings.  Even 
in  those  country  districts  where  there  are  no  roads  there 
are  always  some  passers-by,  and  at  Juniper  Farm  there 
were  both  roads  and  footpaths,  which  led  from  far 
away,  and  brought  many  a  visitor  to  the  house.  Busi- 
ness, friendship,  mere  chance  sometimes,  brought  many 
an  oxcart,  many  a  carriage,  bicyclist,  or  foot  passenger 
to  its  gates.  Nicholas  Fruytier,  hard-working  as  he 
was,  careful  of  his  own  time,  of  his  horses'  strength, 
and  even  of  the  very  shoes  on  their  feet,  never  minded 
hitching  up  Blackie  or  the  old  mare  to  drive  in  to  the 
market  at  Marcheprime.  In  the  market  square  he  was 
always  recognizable  a  long  way  off  by  the  squareness 
of  his  shoulders,  a  certain  confidence  of  carriage,  by  his 
glance  and  voice  which  distinguished  him  from  those 
about  him.  It  was  really  his  honesty  and  frankness,  his 
robust   health,   all   those   broad    sunny   acres   that   he 
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owned,  and  the  pleasure  that  he  took  in  strolling  about 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets — all  this  explained  his 
attitude  among  the  crowd.  Without  appearing  to  do 
so,  he  always  took  good  care  to  keep  himself  informed 
about  the  price  of  everything;  but  only  of  the  very 
best,  for  he  often  said : 

"I  don't  mind  paying,  but  I  must  be  well  served. 
As  long  as  I'm  at  the  head  of  the  farm  I  won't  have  so 
much  as  a  pocketknife  on  the  place  that  isn't  of  the  very 
best,  not  a  sheep  that  isn't  of  the  finest  breed." 

On  special  occasions  Madame  Fruytier  accompa- 
nied her  husband.  It  took  a  great  deal  of  reasoning 
and  argument — almost  a  miracle,  in  fact — to  induce 
her  to  come.  As  if  there  weren't  plenty  of  things  to 
keep  her  busy  at  home!  She  always  went  through  the 
same  struggle  before  consenting  to  any  pleasure  party, 
for  fear  that  in  following  her  own  inclinations  she 
might  be  neglecting  her  duties  as  mother,  housekeeper 
— in  short,  as  providence.  But  once  she  really  was  per- 
suaded, she  enjoyed  her  holiday  whole-heartedly.  Of 
course  she  must  take  one  or  two  of  the  children  with 
her,  usually  the  youngest,  and  holding  them  fast  by  the 
hand,  although  they  were  quite  big  enough  to  look  after 
themselves,  she  strolled  about  in  real  holiday  fashion 
through  the  little  narrow  streets  of  Marcheprime  or 
ithe  small  neighboring  town.    On  these  rare  occasions 
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her  husband  always  walked  ahead,  turning  round  from 
time  to  time  to  say  to  her : 

"Look,  Marie,  there's  some  pretty  jewelry!  Look 
at  it!" 

And  then  she  would  pause  for  a  moment  to  admire 
the  rings,  the  brooches  and  watch  chains  set  out  so 
temptingly  in  the  jewelers'  windows,  but  never  for  more 
than  a  moment,  lest  it  might  seem  as  if  she  wanted  those 
treasures  for  herself.  So  she  merely  smiled  at  them, 
just  as  she  smiled  at  the  clouds,  or  the  little  girls  with 
curly  ringlets  that  she  saw  passing  by  in  their  low  car- 
riages. The  toyshop  windows,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
would  always  admire  at  great  length.  The  children's 
exclamations  delighted  her.  For  they  wanted  every- 
thing: the  dolls,  the  tops,  shuttlecocks,  trumpets,  games 
and  boxes  of  beads — everything,  down  to  the  helmets, 
breastplates,  and  make-believe  soldiers'  kits  displayed 
on  gilded  cards. 

"They  are  much  too  dear,  darlings!"  she  would  say, 
with  a  little  side-glance  at  her  husband,  who  already 
knew  perfectly  well  how  the  argument  would  end. 

For  it  was  the  custom  that  every  one  must  have  a 
"fairing,"  as  it  was  called,  both  those  who  went  to  town 
and  those  who  stayed  at  home.  So  after  some  little 
hesitation  and  shrugging  of  shoulders,  just  to  show  that 
they  knew  quite  well  how  foolish  they  were,  father  and 
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mother  would  go  into  the  store,  to  come  out  with  enough 
toys  chosen  from  the  ten-sou  counter  to  delight  the 
whole  family. 

Visits  to  the  children's  godparents,  farmers  or  farm- 
ers' wives  who  nearly  all  lived  in  the  same  parish  and 
within  sound  of  the  same  church  bells;  errands  with 
their  father  when  he  had  to  deliver  an  ox  or  cow  to  the 
purchaser;  a  whole  day's  drive  in  the  oxcart  through 
the  forest,  to  fetch  the  new  provision  of  wood  at  the 
end  of  winter;  an  evening  work-bee  at  some  neighbor's 
house,  which  Max  and  his  younger  brother  were 
already  allowed  to  attend ;  religious  festivals  in  the  vil- 
lage— all  these  were  times  when  the  little  Fruytiers 
had  a  chance  to  see  new  faces,  hear  fresh  voices,  follow 
other  roads  than  that  which  led  to  Juniper  Farm. 

All  these  things  they  loved,  and  from  them  they 
formed  their  ideas  of  the  outside  world,  so  far  as  they 
could  picture  it.  If  at  school,  for  instance,  or  in  read- 
ing a  book,  a  forest  were  mentioned,  they  immediately 
thought  of  the  woods  near  the  farm;  if  a  palace,  they 
enlarged  in  imagination  the  house,  the  stables  and  barn, 
their  own  courtyard  and  pond  at  home ;  when  they  read 
about  the  beauties  of  the  great  French  cathedrals,  of 
Notre  Dame,  Rheims,  and  Chartres,  then  they  saw  in 
their  minds  the  image  of  a  church  like  the  church  at 
Trois  Epines,  only  much  bigger,  with  taller  spires, 
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more  statues,  older  windows,  and  choir  boys  among 
whom  they  did  not  recognize  their  own  friends. 

Dear  everyday  world,  which  they  knew  so  well  and 
loved  with  all  their  hearts,  and  through  which  they 
learned  to  know  and  love  their  whole  native  country! 
It  was  a  real  and  living  world,  conducted  with  wisdom 
and  patience.  For  Max,  Peter,  Vincent,  and  Jeanne, 
as  for  their  parents,  work  began  from  childhood;  it 
was  the  measure  of  each  day;  it  bound  together  in  the 
same  aim,  on  the  same  soil  and  under  the  same  sky,  all 
the  members  of  the  family.  Not  a  week  passed  at  the 
farm  without  something  happening  to  occupy  those 
four  young  minds,  if  it  were  only  the  news  that  a  brood 
of  chickens  had  hatched  out,  or  that  a  deer  had  been 
seen  browsing  in  the  big  pasture  at  the  edge  of  the  for- 
est. Or  perhaps  Rover  had  been  fighting  the  night 
before,  and  had  his  ear  all  torn.  Who  knew  what 
enemy  he  had  attacked  and  vanquished,  that  faithful 
dog,  stretched  out  this  morning  asleep  before  his  kennel ! 
from  what  danger  he  had  perhaps  saved  the  sleeping 
homestead!  As  a  reward  the  children  would  throw 
him  crusts  of  bread,  which  he  disdained  to  eat,  and 
which  lay  there  around  him  like  a  wreath  in  the  dust. 
And  all  the  while  perhaps  he  was  thinking: 

"What  funny  children!    They  want  to  reward  me! 
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They  never  guess  that  I  merely  had  a  scrap  with  Nero, 
the  big  watchdog  from  the  next  farm ;  the  great  bully 
just  jumped  on  me  in  the  road,  when  I  was  going  up 
quite  politely  to  say  good  evening  to  him,  wagging  my 
tail  as  all  well-behaved  dogs  should!" 
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THE  NOSEGAY 


HOW  hot  it  was  that  summer!  Beginning  from 
April,  when  it  usually  rained  quite  often,  there 
had  been  rainless  days  and  nights  without  dew.  Every- 
thing blossomed  earlier  than  usual.  The  big  old  pear 
tree  in  the  garden  was  all  white,  the  peach  trees  all 
pink,  long  before  Easter.     Max,   coming  home  one 
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evening  from  school  with  Peter  and  Vincent,  brought 
in  a  bunch  of  ragged  robin  and  deep  red  poppies,  a 
first  greeting  from  the  newly  sprung  meadows,  where 
the  flowers  would  continue  blooming  up  to  the  moment 
when  they  were  cut  down  by  the  scythe. 

When  he  entered  the  room,  shaking  his  sabots  to 
get  rid  of  the  loose  earth  that  clung  to  them,  his  mother 
was  bending  over  the  fire,  frying  bacon  for  dinner;  on 
one  side  of  the  hearth  sat  Jeanne  in  the  little  wooden 
chair,  watching  her;  on  the  other  sat  the  cat,  busily 
washing  his  whiskers.  The  three  little  boys  came  in 
one  behind  another. 

"Look,  mother,"  Max  cried.  "I've  brought  you  a 
bouquet!" 

"How  lovely  it  is,  darling!  Just  wait  till  the  sup- 
per's cooked,  and  I'll  give  you  a  kiss  for  it  in  a  minute." 

The  bacon  spluttered;  Jeanne  and  the  cat  both 
turned  their  heads  to  look.  The  three  little  boys  waited. 
Their  mother,  still  bending  over,  shook  her  frying  pan 
and  the  flame  leaped  out,  lighting  up  the  whole  kitchen. 

When  the  bacon  was  cooked  she  turned  round.  Her 
gaze  rested  tenderly  on  her  three  small  sons.  She 
kissed  them  all  in  turn,  the  eldest  first,  then  the  second, 
then  the  third,  and  taking  the  flowers,  which  she  placed 
in  a  glass  of  water  on  the  table,  she  said : 

"My  darlings,  Peter,  Max,  Vincent,  and  you,  little 
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Jeanne,  one  of  these  days  you  will  break  into  blossom 
too,  just  like  the  meadows !" 

The  children  all  began  to  laugh.  One  could  hear 
the  little  uneven  voices  of  which  one  alone  sounded 
serious. 

"When  shall  we  blossom?"  Max  asked. 

"On  the  day  when  you  have  chosen  your  career  in 
life.  On  that  day  you  will  be  in  bud,  and  one  will  be 
able  to  tell  more  or  less  what  the  flower  will  be  like." 

They  stared  out  through  the  open  door  at  the 
chicken  yard,  the  barn,  the  motionless  tops  of  the  trees 
that  reached  above  the  roof,  showing  a  glimpse  of  the 
familiar  fields  beyond.  The  two  younger  ones  could 
not  understand  at  all.  They  looked  very  grave  for  a 
moment,  wondering  what  she  meant,  and  whether  they 
really  would  turn  into  a  sunflower  or  an  artichoke  one 
of  these  days.  Mother  had  seemed  so  sure  of  what  she 
said! 
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GOING  TO  PASTURE 

^T^HE  summer  that  she  was  eight  years  old,  and 
A  already  as  tall  as  a  child  of  nine,  little  Jeanne 
received  an  order  one  morning  from  her  mother.  The 
last  of  the  hay  had  been  brought  in  the  evening  before. 
As  her  mother  handed  her  her  slice  of  bread  and  butter 
for  breakfast  she  said: 

"To-day  you  will  have  to  take  the  cows  to  pasture." 

"What  about  Peter?" 

"He  has  asked  to  work  with  his  father;  he  says  he  is 
a  man  now." 

"Oh,  indeed!  A  very  small  one,  Mamma!  We 
measured  ourselves  the  other  day,  and  I  am  an  inch 
taller  than  he  is.    Shall  I  be  all  alone  with  the  cattle?" 

"You  will  have  Rover  with  you." 

"He's  only  a  dog!" 

Her  mother  said:  "He  has  more  sense  than  you, 
all  the  same!" 

"Oh,  we'll  see  about  that!" 
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"If  the  cattle  try  to  break  into  the  next  field  send 
Rover  after  them,  and  he'll  bring  them  back." 

"Yes,  Mamma." 

"Look  out  for  snakes;  there  are  some,  sometimes, 
down  near  the  pond." 

"Yes,  Mamma." 

"And  if  you  are  in  any  danger,  call  out  just  as  I  do 
when  I  call  the  boys  to  dinner.  'Hoo-ee!  Hoo-ee!' 
I  shall  keep  an  ear  open  for  you." 

"Yes,  Mamma.    Hoo-ee!    Hoo-ee!" 

The  little  girl  stood  in  front  of  the  big  stable  door, 
her  holly  stick  in  her  hand.  The  cows,  the  heifers,  the 
calves,  and  the  four  great  oxen  filed  out  before  her, 
like  a  troop  of  soldiers  before  their  general.  When 
they  had  all  started  on  their  way  Jeanne  took  her  place 
behind  them,  with  Rover  leaping  to  left  and  right 
before  her.  He  barked  with  delight,  opening  his  wide 
mouth  fringed  with  gray  whiskers.  Those  yelps  of  joy, 
which  echoed  again  and  again  from  the  barn  walls, 
really  meant:  "Ah,  little  mistress,  what  fun  it  is  to  go 
out  in  the  fields!"  And  the  other  deeper  barks,  accom- 
panied by  a  wink  of  his  half-closed  eye,  seemed  to  say: 

"You'll  let  me  run  about,  won't  you?  If  I  pick  up 
the  scent  of  that  hare — you  know  the  big  one  with  black 
ears  that  is  always  in  among  the  beetroots — you'll  let 
me  chase  him  as  far  as  the  mill?  Maybe  a  little  further, 
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eh?     You  don't  look  the  sort  of  person  to  be  very  cross 
I  with  me!    And  anyway  I  can  give  a  nip  now  and  then 
to  the  cows'  legs,  can't  I,  just  to  keep  my  teeth  in 
order?" 

Jeanne  at  any  rate  understood  Rover's  language. 
She  discouraged  him  immediately,  stretching  out  the 
hand  that  held  the  stick  and  crying: 

"Down,  Rover!  Behave  yourself!  It  is  I,  Jeanne 
Fruytier,  in  charge  to-day.  Jeanne!  Do  you  hear  me?" 

Rover  understood.  Without  so  much  as  a  grimace 
he  settled  down  to  follow  his  little  mistress,  who  was 
shouting  out  now  to  the  cattle,  in  a  clear  voice  that 
could  be  heard  a  long  way  off. 

"Hey,  Whitefoot,  wait  for  me!  And  you,  Butter- 
cup, who  told  you  you  could  graze  down  there  in  that 
ditch?" 

It  took  all  Jeanne's  strength  to  open  the  gate  into 
the  field.  The  cattle  pressed  impatiently  behind  her, 
attracted  by  the  sight  and  smell  of  the  tufts  of  cut 
grass,  wilted  and  discolored,  the  close-mown  stubble 
where  already  the  tender  blades  of  grass  were  begin- 
ning to  sprout  again.  Once  the  gate  was  open  they 
hurried  into  the  big  meadow,  each  impatient  to  find 
the  right  spot  where  the  turf  was  freshest  and  best. 

Jeanne  stretched  herself  out  on  one  of  the  sloping 
banks,  set  with  trees,  from  whence  she  could  survey  the 
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meadow  and  her  grazing  herd.  She  felt  like  a  person 
of  importance  for  whom  everything  to-day  had  been 
specially  arranged.  Was  it  not  for  her  that  the  sky 
was  so  blue  and  the  sunshine  so  warm?  And  those  wood 
pigeons  who  cooed  continuously,  perched  on  the  tall 
oak  tree  close  by,  or  the  nearest  of  the  elms;  the 
thrushes,  just  newly  arrived,  aware  that  the  cherry  trees 
were  about  to  put  forth  their  blossoms,  the  plum  trees 
their  little  green  balls,  the  brambles  their  small  woolly 
berries ;  those  thrushes,  perched  always  on  the  highest 
branch  of  all,  whistling  from  the  very  tips  of  the  pop- 
lars— didn't  they  all  know  that  to-day  little  Jeanne  was 
in  charge  of  the  cattle?  Certainly  one  would  have 
thought  so,  for  ever  since  she  had  settled  herself  down 
there,  her  head  propped  on  her  elbow,  the  pigeons  had 
not  once  ceased  their  cooing  nor  the  thrushes  their  song, 
and  even  the  cuckoo  too  kept  up  his  cheery  cry.  Listen- 
ing to  him,  down  near  the  gate  of  the  meadow,  Jeanne 
laughed  aloud  and  said: 

"I  hear  you,  old  cuckoo,  but  you  can't  frighten  me! 
I  have  two  cents  in  my  pocket,  so  now  I  shall  have 
money  the  whole  year!" 

One  thing  only  troubled  the  young  herdswoman: 
there  were  adventurous  spirits  in  her  charge.  A  cer- 
tain young  heifer  named  Noisette  kept  stealing  slyly 
away  from  the  fat  cows,  who,  for  their  part,  hated  to 
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take  any  unnecessary  steps.  She  on  the  contrary,  her 
muzzle  to  the  ground  but  her  eye  always  on  the  alert, 
kept  edging  warily  toward  one  particular  spot  where 
there  happened  to  be  a  gap  in  the  hedge.  Twice 
already  Jeanne  had  run  after  her,  stick  in  hand,  and 
driven  her  back  galloping  and  prancing  to  the  middle 
of  the  field.  But  the  oxen  too  kept  an  eye  on  the  gap ; 
perhaps  they  caught  sight,  beyond  the  hedge,  of  the 
rows  of  young  cabbages  with  their  leaves  glistening 
purple  and  mauve  in  the  sunshine.  The  two  youngest 
oxen,  Red,  with  his  long  horns,  and  Brownie,  always 
switching  his  sides  with  his  tail,  always  restless,  tor- 
mented by  some  imaginary  fly,  kept  trying  little  by 
little  to  reach  the  forbidden  gap.  Jeanne  never  stirred. 
It  was  very  hot.  The  dog,  motionless  at  the  little  girl's 
feet,  not  stretched  out  but  sitting  bolt  upright,  ears 
pricked  and  nose  lifted,  in  the  attitude  of  a  good  shep- 
herd dog  on  the  alert,  began  now  to  give  little  signs  of 
impatience,  seeing  that  Red  was  about  to  play  truant. 
His  pale  bluish  eyes  questioned  his  mistress,  as  if  ask- 
ing: "Don't  you  see,  then?" 

"Yes,  I  see  him." 

"Shall  I  run  and  bite  him?" 

With  the  tip  of  her  little  hand,  which  she  moved 
ever  so  slightly,  just  enough  for  Rover  to  understand, 
she  answered :  "Not  yet." 
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"But,  mistress,  look  at  that  big  rascal  pretending  to 
crop  the  grass  and  all  the  time  getting  nearer  the  hole  H 

"He's  still  a  few  paces  off,  Rover." 

"There  he  is  on  the  bank!  He  has  his  two  forefeet 
across  already,  and  his  tail  in  the  air!" 

"Run,  Rover!  Good  dog!   Fetch  him  back!" 

To  express  all  that  needed  but  a  gesture  of  her  little 
pink  fingers.  In  a  flash  Rover  had  reached  the  hedge, 
jumped  it,  and  appeared  open-mouthed  in  front  of 
Red,  who  backed,  rolling  his  eyes  and  pointing  his  long 
horns  this  way  and  that  as  the  dog  threatened  him. 

Three  minutes  later  Rover,  very  well  pleased  with 
himself  and  rewarded  by  a  pat  from  Jeanne,  settled 
down  again  at  his  post  close  beside  her,  watching  the 
assembled  herd;  the  wood  pigeons,  whom  the  dog's 
swift  rush  had  startled  into  silence,  once  more  took  up 
their  cooing;  the  thrush  whistled  on  the  poplar,  the 
cuckoo  flitted  here  and  there,  calling  every  little  while 
to  let  people  know  just  where  he  was ;  an  oriole  flew  by, 
that  brilliant  cherry-thief,  yellower  than  gold  and  quite 
as  rare,  singing  one  perfect  phrase  in  his  pure  voice, 
and  disappeared  again,  just  like  some  great  concert 
artist  overwhelmed  with  engagements. 

The  morning  had  passed  very  quickly.  Before 
noon  Max,  who  knew  that  his  sister  had  gone  alone  to 
pasture  for  the  first  time,  came  to  take  her  place. 
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"Well,  little  one,  did  the  cattle  behave  themselves  ?" 

"Yes,  indeed!"  U.  S^25701 

"Did  Rover  start  his  hare?" 

"Not  even  a  rabbit." 

"Jeanne,  you  make  a  first-class  herdswoman!" 

"I  was  thinking  so  myself.  But  tell  me,  Max, 
because  you  know  everything:  why  does  Rover,  and 
even  Red,  who  is  so  enormous,  obey  any  one  as  small 
as  I  am?" 

"Because,  though  you  are  small,  you  are  much  wiser 
than  they  are." 

"Ah,  I  know!    It's  because  I  have  a  soul!" 

"Exactly!  And  now,  little  sister,  run  along  home. 
Mother  has  served  the  soup  out;  every  one  is  at  table." 

Racing,  jumping,  almost  flying,  Jeanne  crossed  the 
big  meadow  to  the  gate.  The  oxen,  the  cows,  the 
heifers  all  followed  her  with  their  eyes. 

She  reached  the  house ;  every  one  had  begun  dinner. 
Her  father  was  seated  in  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  facing  the  door,  where  he  could  see  every  one 
who  entered.  He  caught  sight  of  his  daughter,  paused 
in  the  act  of  peeling  a  baked  potato,  and  asked : 

"Well!    And  how  about  the  cattle?" 

"Oh,  I'm  a  grown  person  now!  They  didn't  try  any 
tricks  with  me!" 
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THE  two  youngest  boys,  Peter  and  Vincent,  were 
about  to  start  for  school.  It  was  early  still,  but 
how  hot  already !  The  two  little  boys  were  both  dressed 
alike,  in  a  thin  cotton  blouse  and  a  pair  of  short  trou- 
sers, showing  signs  of  long  usage,  but  with  not  a  tear 
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that  had  not  been  carefully  mended,  not  a  hole  that  had 
not  been  patched  with  a  bit  of  fresh  cloth.  On  their 
heads  they  wore  caps  that  were  shabby  certainly,  but 
well  brushed,  and  from  under  which  escaped  here  and 
there  a  lock  of  Peter's  red  hair  or  a  brown  curl  of 
Vincent's. 

Before  leaving  home  the  two  little  scholars  pre- 
sented themselves  before  their  mother  for  inspection. 
They  always  did  this  before  going  to  school  or  to  the 
village.  She  would  examine  them  with  a  careful  eye 
while  they  stood  before  her,  then  pronounce  the  invari- 
able verdict:  "You  look  perfectly  splendid  1"  After 
that  they  would  set  out. 

Once  on  the  road,  they  began  by  immediately  taking 
off  their  wooden  sabots,  which  they  carried  swinging 
from  their  left  hands.  They  walked  at  an  easy  pace, 
chattering  as  they  went,  without  hurrying  themselves 
and  with  an  eye  always  open  for  some  possible  adven- 
ture.   Eight  o'clock  had  already  struck. 

The  big  clock  in  the  village  belfry  never  stopped 
for  an  instant,  but  they  did.  They  paused  continually 
on  their  way,  staring  about.  Was  that  the  first  dead 
leaf  over  there?  Or  was  it  a  squirrel  coming  down  the 
trunk  of  the  chestnut  tree  in  a  spiral,  his  long  tail  trail- 
ing behind  him?  It  was  a  squirrel!  They  could  see 
his  head,  pointing  downward,  his  round  black  eyes,  the 
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two  tufts  of  hair  in  his  ears,  and  his  arms  clutching  the 
tree  trunk.  He  was  probably  coming  down  to  look 
under  the  tree  for  a  nice  chestnut,  brown  and  glossy, 
fresh  from  its  furry  husk;  a  fine  chestnut  which  he 
would  snatch  up  with  his  long  claws  and  carry  away 
in  his  mouth  to  eat  at  leisure  high  up  on  one  of  the 
many  forked  branches. 

Now  he  is  quite  near  the  ground.  He  looks  about 
him,  turning  his  head  this  way  and  that  before  finally 
jumping  to  earth.  But  what  does  he  hear?  Steps  on 
the  path?  In  a  flash  he  has  turned  around  and  is 
scrambling  up  even  quicker  than  he  came  down.  For 
his  sharp  eyes  have  caught  sight  of  two  little  boys  on 
their  way  to  school,  two  born  enemies  and  stone-throw- 
ers, Vincent  and  Peter. 

Already  the  two  little  boys  had  flung  down  their 
satchels  and  were  climbing  over  the  bank  into  the 
field. 

"He's  turned  round,  Peter;  run  to  the  other  side! 
See  him  there,  twisting  round  the  tree  trunk?  He's 
flattened  himself  out  on  the  branch  there.  Throw  a 
stone !" 

The  stone-landed  among  the  leaves,  slid  back  along 
the  tree  trunk,  and  striking  against  a  knothole  fell  to 
earth. 

"There  he  goes,  Vincent!     Quick!" 
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The  thud  of  Vincent's  stone,  striking  like  a  drum 

i  on  the  hollow  tree  trunk,  had  startled  the  squirrel,  who 

\  began  to  climb  again,  his  claws  gripping  the  bark, 

\  turning  his  head  now  toward  Vincent,   now  toward 

Peter.    A  second  stone  thrown  by  Vincent,  who  had 

better  aim  than  his  brother,  hit  the  tree.    The  two  little 

boys  peered  up,  but  could  see  nothing. 

"I  hit  him!"  Vincent  cried. 

Peter,  less  credulous,  screwed  up  his  brown  eyes, 
shading  them  from  the  sun  with  his  two  hands  against 
his  forehead,  and  staring  at  a  little  tuft  of  leaves  high 
up  on  one  of  the  main  branches  cried: 

"There's  your  squirrel,  Vincent!  You  missed  him, 
just  as  I  did!" 

"Show  me!"  exclaimed  Vincent,  running  up. 

They  could  see  the  tiny  animal  flat  against  the 
bough,  or  at  least  they  could  make  out  the  edge  of  his 
white  belly  against  the  gray  bark,  palpitating  with 
fright. 

Peter  wanted  to  go  on ;  it  was  already  close  on  class 
time.    He  tried  to  drag  Vincent  away. 

"Come  along.    You'll  never  get  him!" 

"We'll  soon  see!" 

"What  good  is  he,  anyhow?     He's  too  small." 

"He'll  look  bigger  when  mother  cooks  him,  with 
potatoes  all  around  1" 
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"Well,  she  won't  like  it  if  you  miss  school  just  for 
that,  you  may  be  sure!" 

Without  answering,  the  younger  boy  stooped  down, 
gathered  up  a  handful  of  dirt  and  pebbles,  and  threw  it 
into  the  air,  right  over  the  squirrel,  who  gave  a  leap 
and  began  to  slither  down  as  if  he  were  going  to  drop 
straight  on  the  boys'  heads.  Vincent  had  already 
stepped  back  from  the  tree.  But  as  he  turned  again, 
ready  to  fling  himself  on  the  squirrel  if  it  touched  the 
ground,  the  little  animal,  reaching  the  point  where  the 
first  branch  forked  out  from  the  tree  trunk,  suddenly 
disappeared  from  sight. 

"Where  is  he  now?"  Peter  asked. 

"I  know!" 

As  he  spoke  Vincent  flung  down  his  sabots,  and 
clasping  the  tree  trunk  with  his  arms,  feeling  with  his 
toes  for  the  cracks  in  the  bark,  he  climbed  up  a  few 
feet  from  the  ground. 

"There!     There!     There's  a  hole  in  here!     It  must 
be  a  nest.     Give  me  a  stick,  quick!" 

"No.  We've  only  just  time  to  get  to  the  village. 
Come  along,  Vincent!" 

But  Vincent  was  one  of  those  who  never  listen  to 
advice  in  time.  He  was  determined  to  hoist  himself 
up  as  far  as  the  opening  and  look  inside,  hoping  to  find 
the  squirrel  and  its  nest,  and  perhaps  a  store  of  walnuts 
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land  chestnuts  as  well,  a  whole  treasure  trove  which  he 
imagined  stacked  up  in  piles  like  provisions  in  a 
(grocer's  shop.  By  struggling  with  both  hands  and  knees 
Ihe  managed  to  raise  himself  a  little  higher,  as  far  as  a 
tuft  of  leaves  which  sprouted  from  one  of  the  main 
iboughs  just  above  the  fork.  To  the  left  of  these  leaves 
was  the  hole,  round  and  black.  Vincent  peered  inside, 
but  it  was  quite  dark  in  there ;  not  so  much  as  a  crack 
of  light  showed  through  the  fissures  of  the  bark.  He 
listened,  but  could  hear  nothing.  Positive  that  the 
squirrel  must  be  in  there,  and  bound  to  have  some 
proof  for  his  pains,  he  put  his  mouth  close  to  the  round 
hole  in  the  bough  and  shouted  at  the  top  of  his 
voice : 

"Squirrel,  come  out!  Squirrel!  Hey!  Hey!" 

You  should  have  seen  how  quickly  he  drew  his  head 
back,  threw  himself  down  from  the  tree  and  ran  to  his 
brother! 

"Peter,  Peter!   Something  bit  me!" 

"Where?" 

"On  my  mouth.    Look — there!" 

"It  was  nothing  at  all!" 

"I  felt  it!    I'm  sure  it  was  a  snake!" 

"You  big  silly!  Look,  there's  your  snake,  flying 
away!" 

And   Peter,   seizing  his   terrified   brother  by   the 
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shoulders,  faced  him  round,  pointing  to  the  hole  in  the 
tree,  from  which  a  large  bird  had  just  squeezed  its  way 
out  and  after  some  flapping  of  wings  now  rose  in  the 
air  and  made  off  in  leisurely  zigzag  flight  toward  the: 
trees  on  the  far  side  of  the  field. 

"A  woodpecker !"  cried  Vincent,  very  shamefaced. 
"I  scared  him.  He  was  trying  to  get  out  and  he  pecked 
me  on  the  nose,  or  the  mouth ;  I  don't  know  which,  but  I 
certainly  felt  it!" 

At  that  moment  Peter  caught  sight  of  the  squirrel, 
clinging  to  the  very  top  of  the  tree,  in  full  view,  and 
looking  down  on  his  enemies  as  if  to  say:  "Come  and 
catch  me  now!  Neither  you  nor  your  stones  can  touch 
me,  up  here!" 

There  the  little  animal  sat,  tranquilly,  his  tail  curled 
over  his  back,  not  even  troubling  to  hide  himself! 

The  boys  had  picked  up  their  satchels  again,  and 
crossing  the  bank  once  more  they  made  their  way  as 
fast  as  they  could  toward  the  village.  Vincent  felt  by 
no  means  proud  of  himself. 

"Say,  Peter,  what  are  you  going  to  tell  the  teacher?" 

"The  truth." 

"That  we  were  chasing  a  squirrel?" 

"Certainly,  and  what's  more,  I  shall  tell  him  that 
we  are  late  because  I  couldn't  stop  you  climbing  the 
tree.    What  do  you  expect  me  to  say?" 
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"I  don't  know,"  returned  Vincent,  crossly.     "You 

J  never  seem  able  to  invent  anything." 
After  a  moment's  thought  he  added :   "We  needn't 
let  the  whole  class  know  about  our  squirrel.    They'll 
all  go  chasing  it.    You  see  how  stupid  you  are!" 

"And  how  about  yourself?" 

"I'm  not  so  stupid  as  you." 

"No,  nor  so  truthful,  either!" 

They  reached  the  door  of  the  schoolhouse,  both  very 
red  in  the  face,  pushed  it  violently  open,  and  on  enter- 
ing their  classroom  were  immediately  called  up  to  the 
teacher's  desk.  Their  thirty  classmates  listened  with  all 
their  ears  to  everything  that  was  said :  the  word  "squir- 
rel" excited  them  at  once,  as  did  Vincent's  hangdog 
air. 

"Teacher!"  piped  up  one  of  the  younger  scholars, 
"Vincent  ought  to  be  punished !  He  made  his  brother 
late  for  school.    It  was  very  wrong  of  him!" 

Monsieur  Chavagne,  the  teacher,  rapped  on  his 
desk  for  silence.    Then  he  said : 

"I  shall  not  punish  Peter,  because  he  stayed  behind 
to  look  after  his  brother,  who  is  still  very  young — " 

And  two  or  three  voices  murmured:  "Lucky  for 
you,  Peter!" 

" — nor  shall  I  punish  Vincent,  because  he  told  the 
truth.    It's  true  he  hesitated  a  little ;  he  wasn't  so  very 
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frank  about  it,  but  at  least  he  didn't  tell  a  lie.  Now 
take  your  seats,  boys." 

That  evening,  when  they  got  home,  they  told  their 
mother  all  about  their  adventure  while  she  was  stirring 
the  soup,  in  the  big  pot  which  hung  from  the  crane  in 
the  fireplace.  Vincent,  trying  to  put  himself  in  the  best 
light  possible,  kept  saying: 

"I  didn't  lie  about  it  at  all ;  I  wanted  to,  but  I  didn't. 
The  teacher  was  very  pleased — " 

Their  mother  paused  on  her  way  across  the  room, 
between  the  cupboard  and  the  fireplace,  and  with  her 
gentle  gaze  fixed  on  the  two  little  schoolboys  said: 

"Never  tell  a  lie,  always  speak  the  truth.  For  my 
part,  I  cling  to  truth  as  I  would  to  my  dearest  friend!" 
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wolf!  wolf 


ONE  day,  when  school  was  over  and  the  holidays 
had  begun,  Vincent  was  sent  alone  to  bring  the 
sheep  back  from  their  pasture,  which  was  some  little 
distance  from  the  house. 

"Now  mind  you  don't  make  them  run,"  his  mother 
had  said.  "The  ewes  have  lambs,  and  you  know  lambs 
are  very  easily  injured!" 

Toward  supper  time,  as  Vincent  had  not  yet 
returned,  she  said  to  his  father: 
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"You  might  go  just  a  little  way  down  the  road,  and 
look  to  see  whether  they  are  coming;  you  can  tell  by 
the  dust." 

Nicholas  Fruytier  went  out  and  walked  as  far  as 
the  gate,  but  could  see  no  sign  of  Vincent  or  the  flock. 

What  was  Vincent  doing  all  this  while,  up  in  the 
pasture?  As  quick  and  clever  with  his  hands  as  he  was 
in  all  games,  he  had  stopped  in  the  corner  of  the 
meadow  before  a  little  bunch  of  wheat  straws,  over- 
looked by  the  mowers  when  they  had  cut  the  field  at 
harvest  time. 

"What  splendid  whistles  those  would  make!"  the 
little  boy  thought.  "The  longest  one  will  be  for  the 
sheep  to  dance  to,  the  middle-sized  one  for  the  big 
lambs,  and  the  little  one  for  the  baby  lambs!" 

Delighted  with  this  idea,  he  entirely  forgot  that  he 
had  been  sent,  not  to  amuse  himself,  but  to  bring  the 
flock  back  to  the  farm,  where  they  were  waiting  for 
him.  He  took  out  his  pocketknife,  with  the  blade  that 
had  been  sharpened  so  many  times  on  the  old  creaking 
grindstone  by  the  barn  that  it  was  as  keen  on  both 
edges  as  a  razor,  and  in  an  instant  he  had  cut  three  care- 
fully chosen  stems.  One  by  one  he  took  them,  cut  them 
the  right  length,  and  made  a  little  nick,  an  inch  or  so 
from  one  of  the  joints,  and  lifting  this  bit  carefully  with 
his  knife  slit  it  a  little  way  down,  as  far  as  the  knot  in 
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the  stem,  so  as  to  make  a  tiny  tongue  which  would 
vibrate  when  he  blew  down  the  straw. 

He  tried  the  biggest  whistle  first,  which  gave  a  deep 
note;  the  second  was  a  little  higher  in  pitch,  and  the 
third  was  so  sharp  and  piercing  that  it  sounded  like  a 
thrush  with  a  cold  in  its  head. 

"Now,"  he  said,  walking  over  toward  the  sheep, 
"come  and  dance,  my  beauties!  I'll  play  'In  the  Moon- 
light' for  you!" 

He  blew  on  his  whistle,  beating  the  time,  a  couple 
of  paces  from  a  fat  old  sheep  who  was  cropping  some 
tufts  of  plantain  and  dandelion.  She  did  not  seem  at 
all  impressed  by  the  performance. 

"You  must  be  getting  old!  I'll  come  a  little  nearer 
so  you  can  hear  me  better.    Now  listen  well." 

But  no  sooner  had  he  begun  his  tune  again,  stoop- 
ing down  close  to  her,  than  the  ewe  shook  her  ears,  tore 
up  the  root  she  was  eating  and  turned  her  back  on  him. 
He  could  see  only  two  thin  shanks,  a  short  tail,  and  the 
thick  woolly  fleece  that  shook  as  she  moved. 

"You  don't  like  music?  The  lambs  like  it;  they 
have  more  sense  than  you!" 

Two  half-grown  lambs  that  were  grazing  not  far 
from  their  mother  kept  lifting  their  heads  inquisi- 
tively. They  saw  Vincent  coming  toward  them  and  at 
once  made  off,  their  heads  on  one  side,  staring  back 
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over  their  shoulders  at  this  provoking  little  boy  who 
would  not  let  them  alone.  Vincent  hastened  his  steps ; 
they  still  kept  their  distance.  He  began  to  run;  they 
broke  into  a  gallop.  Circling  round  the  mother  sheep, 
they  started  them  running  also ;  old  and  young  together, 
taking  fright,  began  to  gallop  at  the  top  of  their  speed 
up  the  slope  of  the  pasture.  Toward  the  middle  of  the 
field  there  was  a  deep  ditch.  The  terrified  sheep  leaped 
across  it. 

"Bravo!"  cried  Vincent.  "Bravo!  Now  once 
more!" 

He  tried  to  make  them  jump  it  again.  But  one  of 
the  youngest  lambs,  in  landing,  must  have  twisted  a  leg. 
It  ran  now  on  three  feet  only.  Vincent  aghast,  stopped 
his  game,  crept  gently  up  to  the  little  creature  and 
catching  hold  of  it  carried  it  on  his  left  arm,  supported 
against  his  breast. 

"Now  what  will  Daddy  say!"  he  thought  to  himself. 

Farmer  Fruytier  had  set  out  once  more  to  look  for 
Vincent,  and  this  time  instead  of  stopping  at  the  gate 
he  went  on  rapidly  toward  the  pasture.  About  midway 
he  paused,  frowning  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  lamb  in 
Vincent's  arms. 

"What's  the  matter?    Is  it  sick?" 

The  little  creature  was  still  panting  rapidly,  its 
sides  heaving  up  and  down. 
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"Put  it  on  the  ground,  so  I  can  see." 

Vincent  tried  to  stand  it  up,  but  the  lamb  took  three 
steps,  and  fell  over. 

"So  you've  been  galloping  them!" 

The  little  boy  shrank  back,  raising  his  elbow  to 
ward  off  a  box  on  the  ear.  He  thought  a  moment,  and 
said  in  a  pitiful  voice: 

"It  was  the  wolf!" 

"You  make  me  laugh,  Vincent!  So  the  wolf  came, 
did  it?" 

"Yes,  Daddy!    Out  of  the  forest!" 

"I  bet  it  was  a  big  one,  eh?" 

"As  big  as — as  big  as  a  horse!" 

"Did  it  eat  any  of  the  lambs?" 

"No,  no!  It  was  frightened  of  me.  But  it  scared 
them,  and  I  couldn't  stop  them  running." 

His  father  drew  a  little  nearer,  nodding  his  head. 

"It  was  a  good  thing  you  chased  him  off,  wasn't  it, 
Vincent?  Tell  me,  if  you'd  caught  him,  what  would 
you  have  done?" 

"I'd  have  killed  him,  Daddy!" 

"Not  worth  the  trouble!"  replied  his  father,  sud- 
denly catching  hold  of  him  round  the  waist.  "This  is 
what  one  does  to  a  wolf  like  that,  when  one  gets  hold 
of  him!" 

And  the  family  gathered  on  the  doorstep  heard  from 
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afar  the  sound  of  whack  1  whack!  like  the  blows  of  a 
flail,  followed  by  piercing  yells,  and  then  Fruytier's 
voice  demanding:  "Are  you  going  to  play  wolf  another 
time?" 

"No,  Daddy!    No,  Daddy!" 

Two  minutes  later  the  flock  returned  to  the  farm. 
The  farmer  marched  at  their  head;  the  sheep  followed 
sedately,  and  after  the  very  last  lamb  of  all  came  Vin- 
cent, his  head  turned  away  from  the  house,  still  rub- 
bing the  seat  of  his  trousers  as  he  walked. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  GLEANERS'  HARVEST 


WHEN  the  last  of  the  harvest  had  been  threshed, 
all  the  oats,  the  barley,  and  the  wheat,  Nicholas 
Fruytier  stayed  behind  after  the  workers  had  left  and, 
with  the  help  of  his  family,  threshed  out  the  sheaves 
of  the  gleaners.  His  father  and  his  father's  father  had 
done  the  same  before  him.  It  was  one  of  the  old  char- 
itable customs  with  which  all  were  familiar. 

On  the  Sunday  before  the  appointed  day  on  which 
the  harvest  of  Juniper  Farm  was  to  pass  through  the 
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big  threshing  machine,  the  village  constable,  taking 
his  stand  on  the  steps  by  the  church  wall,  announced 
publicly  that  the  gleanings  gathered  in  the  community 
might  be  brought  on  a  certain  day  to  Monsieur  Fruy- 
tier,  who  undertook  to  deliver  the  grain  and  the  straw 
"to  the  gatherers  or  to  their  children,  according  to  the 
custom  which  had  obtained  at  the  said  farm  for  many 
years." 

Accordingly,  at  about  the  hour  when  the  threshed 
straw  began  to  rise  in  great  stacks  above  the  level  of 
the  hedgerows  one  could  see  on  every  side  a  strange 
procession,  as  groups  of  the  poorer  folk  of  the  district 
began  to  appear  in  twos  and  threes  along  the  roads  and 
footpaths  leading  to  the  farm,  bringing  their  little  har- 
vest of  gleanings.  Some  dragged  a  small  handcart  on 
which  the  grain  had  been  piled,  some  carried  it  in  sacks 
on  their  backs ;  others  again  had  only  a  single  clumsily 
made  sheaf  which  they  bore  in  their  arms. 

Just  so  long  as  the  steam  of  the  engine  rose  between 
the  tree  tops,  and  the  whirring  of  machinery  and  the 
hooting  of  the  whistle  made  the  air  tremble,  scaring 
off  the  sparrows  and  robins  and  all  the  stupefied  troop 
of  barnyard  fowl,  these  humbler  folk  kept  their  dis- 
tance. But  at  last  a  loud  blast  of  the  steam  whistle 
announced  that  the  work  was  over.  Immediately  then 
began  the  procession  of  women  and  young  girls  who, 
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during  these  last  few  weeks,  had  been  patiently  bend- 
ing over  the  stubble  to  gather  up  one  by  one  the  ears 
of  grain  left  by  the  reapers  and  already  pecked  and 
trampled,  here  and  there,  by  the  hens  and  partridges. 
Fruytier,  having  shaken  hands  with  the  laborers  who 
had  helped  him  in  the  threshing,  now  took  his  place  in 
the  middle  of  the  threshing  ground,  together  with  his 
wife  and  children.  As  the  gleaners  came  forward  he 
cried  a  cheery  greeting  to  each  in  turn. 

"Ah,  here  is  Mother  Barnaby!  Hurry  up,  young 
Max — she  has  a  heavy  load  in  her  apron!  Take  her 
grain  and  spread  it  out  on  the  ground.  .  .  .  Good 
day,  Valentine !  I  haven't  seen  you  since  last  year !  Did 
you  get  a  good  gleaning?  And  you,  little  Dorothy, 
with  your  baby  brother  on  one  arm  and  your  sheaf  in 
the  other!  Which  weighs  more?  The  baby,  I  war- 
rant!   Come  on.  .  .  .  You,  Peter,  find  a  place  for  her!" 

For  a  special  place  was  set  apart  for  each  heap  of 
gleanings  on  the  threshing  ground.  And  great  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  heaps  didn't  get  mixed  up,  or 
even  set  too  close  one  to  another,  else  jealousy  and  quar- 
rels might  be  roused  in  a  second.  The  women  all  sat 
on  the  sloping  banks  which  surrounded  the  threshing 
ground  on  three  sides;  there  they  were,  ten,  fifteen, 
twenty  of  them,  not  counting  the  youngsters  clinging 
to  their  mothers'  skirts  or  tumbling  about  on  the  grass. 
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Young  or  old,  gossiping  or  silent,  one  nursing  her 
infant,  another  busily  knitting  to  save  time,  another, 
the  oldest  of  all,  who  seemed  to  be  asleep,  her  head 
propped  on  her  hands,  but  each,  from  time  to  time, 
turning  a  stealthy  eye  toward  that  spot  on  the  threshing 
floor  where  her  own  particular  kernels  were  leaping 
from  the  beaten  ears.  Not  one  of  them  owned  ground 
of  her  own;  all  had  gone  a-gleaning  to  gather  their  tiny 
harvest  on  other  people's  land,  but  some  had  worked 
faster,  some  slower,  the  fields  over  which  they  gleaned 
might  have  been  better  or  poorer  than  others,  and  so 
the  little  harvests  varied. 

The  sheaves  belonging  to  Mother  Barnaby,  Valen- 
tine, Dorothy,  and  the  other  gleaners  had  been  untied 
and  spread  upon  the  ground  in  as  many  little  heaps  as 
there  were  women,  the  stalks  of  the  wheat  or  barley 
forming  a  circle,  the  ears  in  the  center,  and  on  each  of 
these  circles  of  straw — sun,  moon,  or  humble  star — the 
flails  beat  in  due  measure. 

Fruytier  swung  his  flail  without  haste  and  appar- 
ently without  effort;  Max's  flail  beat  hard;  Peter  and 
Vincent  had  only  sticks.  Even  their  mother  wanted 
to  do  her  part,  and  had  left  her  household  duties  to 
wield  a  certain  flail,  light  in  weight  and  used  only  by 
herself,  once  a  year;  her  own  flail  which  she  had  used 
as  a  girl.     She  raised  the  thin  blade  of  ash,  which 
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'turned  and  fell  back  on  the  straw.  The  seed  slipped 
from  its  enveloping  sheath;  each  stalk  became  a  tiny 
ladder  of  straw,  a  spiral  of  empty  husks  from  which 
every  grain  had  been  beaten. 

Then,  one  by  one,  each  of  the  little  harvests  was 
gathered  in  a  heap ;  one  of  the  Fruytier  children  care- 
fully raked  the  ground  all  around  it,  pouring  grain  and 
dust  all  together  into  the  winnowing  mill.  A  white 
cloth  was  spread  under  the  mill;  Peter,  who  was  both 
strong  and  patient,  was  given  the  handle,  and  he  turned 
and  turned,  whistling  and  singing  the  while.  The 
gleaner  watched  her  little  store  of  winnowed  grain  rise 
higher  and  higher  on  the  white  cloth.  When  all  was 
ready  she  came  forward,  carrying  her  coarse  linen  sack. 
Farmer  Fruytier  himself  poured  the  grain  into  it. 
Beside  him  stood  a  sack  of  his  own  wheat,  which  he 
dipped  out  with  a  wooden  sabot,  doubling  each 
•  woman's  measure  in  turn. 

"Good-by,  Monsieur  Fruytier,  and  many  thanks! 
To  our  next  harvest!" 

"If  I'm  still  alive,  little  mother,  and  you  too!  Good 
luck  to  you!" 

And  so  by  the  light  of  the  setting  sun  the  gleaners 
departed,  each  toward  her  own  home. 

This  year  Vincent,  little  monkey  as  he  still  was, 
showed  for  the  first  time  a  real  energy  in  his  work.  He 
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swung  the  flail  that  his  mother  lent  him,  making  a  per- 
fect circle  in  the  air,  and  brought  it  down  each  time 
flat  on  the  threshing  floor,  in  better  style  than  any  of 
the  rest.  Without  help  he  threshed  all  of  Mother  Bar- 
naby's  grain  and  that  of  three  other  gleaners  as  well. 
His  father  felt  a  greater  pride  in  him  than  he  was  will- 
ing at  first  to  admit.  But  later  on,  when  the  children 
had  gone  to  bed,  he  said  to  his  wife : 

"I  do  believe  he's  the  smartest  cf  all.  He'll  make 
a  better  farmer  than  Peter,  though  Peter  takes  after  me 
a  good  deal." 

"Don't  be  too  sure,"  she  replied  in  a  whisper.  "He 
is  a  little  day-dreamer.  I  suspect  him  of  having  more 
ambition  than  any  of  the  others." 

"There  is  room  for  more  than  one  man  at  Juniper 
Farm,  my  dear." 

But  she  answered  as  she  tied  the  strings  of  her 
nightcap : 

"Who  knows!  Children  are  just  like  a  well:  they 
are  so  full  of  shadows  that  you  can't  tell  what  may  be 
inside!" 
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THE  weather  continued  dry.  After  a  spring  and 
early  summer  without  showers  or  storms  came 
August  and  then  September,  and  still  not  a  drop  of 
rain  to  freshen  the  leaves  or  soften  the  ground.  No 
matter  from  what  quarter  the  wind  blew,  not  a  cloud 
showed  on  the  horizon,  or  if  one  did  appear  it  would 
be  only  a  tiny  white  wisp  no  larger  than  Jeanne's  apron, 
that  rose  slowly,  thin  and  transparent,  only  to  melt 
again  into  the  azure.  No  aftermath  sprang  in  the 
meadows;  the  leaves  hung  down  on  their  stems,  turn- 
ing yellow  before  their  time;  the  ponds  dried  up  and 
the  wells  began  to  run  dry.  Many  farmers  had  to  fetch 
water  for  their  cattle  from  a  distance,  going  twice  a 
day  with  barrels  on  a  cart.    At  Juniper  Farm,  luckily, 
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there  was  a  very  good  well,  and  a  little  water  was  still 
left  in  the  cow-pond. 

Fruytier  complained  time  and  again  of  the  weather. 

"How  can  one  sow  wheat  with  the  ground  as  hard  as 
this!"  he  exclaimed.  "And  here  we  are  at  the  begin- 
ning of  October!  All  the  green  stuff  is  destroyed  and 
more  than  half  my  turnips,  and  the  maize  as  well.  If 
I  set  my  cabbages  out,  they  won't  take  root.  It  means 
ruin,  for  the  cattle  and  for  us  too." 

"We  must  pray,"  said  his  wife. 

"I'm  not  preventing  you!" 

"God  holds  the  whole  sea  in  his  hand.  He  can  send 
more  than  enough  water  to  save  our  farm." 

"I  know  it." 

"And  those  of  our  neighbors  as  well." 

"They  are  as  badly  off  as  we  are.  Poor  people! 
When  I  see  them  going  by  carrying  water  in  wine  casks 
I  hate  even  to  wish  them  good  day;  a  vintage  like  that 
brings  tears  to  one's  eyes!" 

He  glanced  at  the  four  little  ones  who  sat  at  the  table 
before  him,  their  faces  sad  as  he  spoke  of  his  own 
trouble  and  that  of  his  neighbors. 

Next  day  he  rose  early,  woke  the  children,  and  said 
in  a  grave  voice :  "Peter,  and  you  too,  Vincent,  you  are 
still  young,  but  these  are  hard  times  and  I  must  look 
to  you  to  help  me." 
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"Yes,  indeed,  Daddy  1" 

"I'll  give  you  Whitefoot  and  you  can  drive  the 
roller." 

"The  big  wooden  one?" 

"Yes." 

"Big  in  the  middle,  with  pointed  ends?" 

"We  have  only  one." 

"Fine!"  said  Peter.  "I'll  lead  the  mare." 

"And  I'll  get  stones  to  keep  the  birds  off,  if  they 
come,"  said  Vincent. 

All  three,  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  went  off  to 
the  big  field  where  their  father  had  decided  to  begin 
work  first.  There  they  found  Max,  with  Blackie,  the 
young  horse,  already  hitched  to  the  plow.  Near  by, 
also  in  harness,  stood  old  Whitefoot,  beside  the  roller 
which  she  had  dragged  there,  and  which  now  lay  wait- 
ing on  the  grass  beside  the  hedge.  She  stood  with 
drooping  head  and  half-closed  eyes,  snatching  a  little 
nap,  knowing  quite  well  that  her  turn  would  not  come 
till  a  bit  later. 

Max  and  his  father  were  the  first  to  begin  breaking 
the  ground;  one  coaxing  the  horse  on  while  the  other 
held  the  plow.  At  first  the  soil,  baked  hard  by  the  sun, 
resisted  their  best  efforts.  But  Blackie,  his  muscles 
stretched  to  their  utmost,  his  nostrils  flaring,  pulled 
so  valiantly  that  at  last  the  plowshare  forced  its  way 
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under  the  hard  crust,  the  dry  earth  was  lifted  up  and 
flung  back  in  clods  from  the  moldboard,  while  a  thick 
dust  rose  on  the  air. 

The  little  boys,  waiting  beside  Whitefoot,  watched 
the  plow  moving  back  and  forth  through  this  dense 
cloud.  Each  time  that  their  father  passed  them  by, 
always  with  that  grave  anxious  look  on  his  face,  he 
would  pause  before  turning  the  plow  to  begin  a  new 
furrow  and  nod  his  head  two  or  three  times  in  a  friendly 
way,  but  without  speaking.  His  face  was  red  and  run- 
ning with  sweat.    By  now  the  sun  was  already  very  hot. 

Little  Jeanne  had  joined  them;  seated  there  on  the 
roller  she  moved  her  head  silently,  in  reply  to  their 
father's  signs,  and  one  could  see  that  she  too  understood 
and  felt  sorry  for  him. 

When  Fruytier  had  plowed  a  dozen  furrows  he 
stopped  to  give  the  panting  horse  a  little  rest,  and  came 
over  to  the  corner  of  the  field  where  the  children  were 
gathered. 

"Come,  youngsters,  to  work!  You,  Peter,  take  the 
mare  by  the  bridle,  and  you,  Vincent,  give  her  a  touch 
of  the  whip  if  she's  lazy — but  not  too  much  of  the  whip, 
mind!    Go  easy  with  it!" 

He  led  Whitefoot  to  the  beginning  of  the  first  fur- 
row they  had  plowed  and  ordered:  "Giddap,  old  girl! 
Off  you  go!" 
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The  big  wooden  roller  began  to  turn,  crushing  the 
clods,  and  the  dust  arose  thick  behind  them.  Vincent 
cried:   "Now  we're  making  a  cloud,  too!" 

His  brother  said:    "Shut  up,  and  work!" 

They  strode  unsteadily  over  the  broken  ground. 
Once  Peter,  who  held  the  bridle,  stumbled  and  fell  full 
length.  Vincent  ran  to  help  him  up,  shouting:  "Whoa, 
Whitefoot!    Whoa!" 

The  old  mare  turned  her  head  to  see  what  was 
wrong,  and  when  her  big  brown  eyes,  set  round  with 
white  lashes,  peered  through  the  blinkers  at  the  little 
boy  stretched  on  the  ground  she  gave  a  whinny  as  if  to 
say: 

"Ah!    Here's  where  I  get  a  little  rest!" 

She  lowered  her  head  till  her  nose  nearly  touched 
the  earth,  and  immediately  all  her  muscles,  still  tense 
from  effort,  relaxed  and  sank  back  into  place.  Like 
all  old  horses  long  accustomed  to  working  with  men, 
she  had  acquired  intelligence  and  a  close  understanding 
with  them. 

Peter  picked  himself  up,  beating  the  dust  from  his 
trousers,  while  his  brother  helped  to  brush  him  off. 
The  startled  birds  rose  in  a  flock  and  flew  off,  making 
circles  in  the  air. 

After  a  moment  they  started  again.  The  little  boys' 
cheeks  were  scarlet  with  heat;  even  Vincent,  the  unfail- 
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ing  chatterbox,  was  silent  from  exertion.  In  the  corner 
of  the  field,  under  the  scanty  shade  of  the  hedge,  little 
Jeanne  had  fallen  fast  asleep. 

An  hour  passed.  The  morning  was  at  its  prime. 
The  flies  and  gnats  swarmed  in  clouds  about  horses  and 
workers  alike,  attacking  them  from  all  sides.  With  a 
gesture,  as  the  roller  reached  the  corner  where  Jeanne 
lay  asleep,  the  father  stopped  Whitefoot  and  the  two 
little  boys.  At  first  he  did  not  speak,  but  trembling 
from  head  to  foot  with  fatigue  he  strode  over  to  the 
sleeping  child,  leaving  Blackie  with  Max  in  the  shelter 
of  a  shadbush. 

All  three  sat  down  on  the  grass  beside  Jeanne. 
Nicholas  Fruytier  said:  "I  give  it  up,  boys;  I  can't  go 
on." 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  Jeanne  awoke;  she  sat  up 
and  smiled,  but  her  face  changed  at  once. 

"Daddy's  sad!" 

All  three  stared  at  him,  at  Daddy  who  was  never 
known  to  be  sad,  not  even  when  the  cow  died,  or  the 
sheep  fetched  a  poor  price  at  market.  He  wiped  the 
sweat  from  his  forehead  with  a  hairy  forearm. 

"I  must  give  it  up,  children.  I  can't  go  on  any  more, 
or  Blackie  either;  he  has  never  seen  earth  as  hard  as 
this!" 

With  a  gesture  of  his  arm  toward  the  ground  they 
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had  been  working  he  added:  "Even  if  I  sowed  there, 
nothing  would  grow!" 

Little  Peter,  who  had  the  true  countryman's  heart, 
said  gravely:  "It  would  be  a  pity  to  waste  good  seed." 

"Yes,  if  this  goes  on  we  are  ruined ;  that's  all  about 
it!" 

The  children  did  not  know  what  to  say.  Peter  and 
Vincent,  hanging  their  heads  a  little,  as  if  they  had  been 
asked  to  recite  some  lesson  they  hadn't  learned,  sat  for 
a  few  moments  solemnly,  in  silence.  Then,  catching 
sight  of  some  ants  running  about  on  the  earth,  Vincent 
picked  up  a  straw  and  began  to  amuse  himself  by  mak- 
ing them  climb  up  it.  At  first  Peter  made  him  a  sign 
to  stop,  feeling  that  it  was  not  the  moment  to  amuse 
themselves  when  their  father  was  so  unhappy.  But 
after  a  little  while  he  too  began  to  laugh  silently,  watch- 
ing the  mean  trick  that  Vincent  was  playing  on  the 
ants  by  turning  the  straw  around  every  time  they 
reached  the  end  so  that  they  had  to  begin  all  over 
again.  In  the  end  he  got  so  interested  in  the  game  that 
he  too  took  a  straw  and  a  couple  of  ants — "trained 
ants,"  as  he  called  them  under  his  breath — and  began 
to  put  them  through  their  paces. 

Jeanne  meantime  had  risen;  she  came  close  to  her 
father  and  stroked  his  cheek  with  her  little  soft  earth- 
stained  hand. 
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But  still  he  never  smiled,  as  he  usually  did,  or  drew 
her  into  his  arms.  Instead  his  eyes  wandered  over  the 
stretch  of  half-plowed  field,  above  which  the  heated 
air  trembled  and  shimmered,  from  the  broken  earth  to 
the  distant  tree  tops,  and  shook  his  head  as  though  say- 
ing over  and  over  to  himself :  "We  shall  be  ruined  if 
this  keeps  on!' 

Jeanne,  feeling  very  miserable  about  it  all,  joined 
her  two  little  hands  and  prayed  under  her  breath: 
"Dear  God,  please  send  some  rain  so  Daddy'll  stop 
being  unhappy!" 

She  tried  to  think  of  something  else  to  add,  but  no 
idea  came ;  only  two  big  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks, 
and  she  turned  her  head  away,  upset  at  the  sight  of  her 
two  brothers  amusing  themselves  when  everything  was 
so  sad. 

Father  and  children  returned  home  long  before 
noon.  All  through  dinner  time  Fruytier  never  said  a 
word,  and  as  soon  as  the  meal  was  over  he  went  out  to 
the  barn,  flung  himself  down  on  the  straw,  and  slept. 

That  evening  when  he  came  back  from  the  fields  it 
was  just  the  same;  he  was  silent,  and  scarcely  ate  at  all. 
A  sadness  had  fallen  on  the  little  household ;  each  went 
quietly  to  bed.  The  heat  was  still  oppressive;  it  was 
almost  as  sultry  as  at  midday. 

That  night  the  parents  could  not  sleep.    They  lay 
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awake,  straining  their  ears  to  catch  a  rising  breath 
of  wind,  imagining  now  and  then  that  they  could 
hear  drops  of  rain  on  the  roof.  But  it  was  only  an 
illusion. 

A  little  after  four  o'clock,  however,  thunder  began 
to  rumble  in  the  distance.  "If  it  would  only  break!" 
said  Fruytier. 

He  slipped  his  clothes  on  and  went  to  open  the  door. 
A  gust  of  wind  entered  the  room,  blowing  the  bed  cur- 
tains about;  there  was  a  smell  of  dust  on  the  air.  The 
dark  clouds  above  the  barn  were  split  here  and  there 
by  flashes  of  lightning,  only  to  appear  again  next  mo- 
ment by  the  faint  moonlight  heavy  and  black,  like  a 
funeral  pall,  edged  with  silver.  In  the  pond  the  toads 
were  beginning  to  croak. 

"We  are  saved  I"  Fruytier  cried.  "The  storm  is  com- 
ing in  earnest!" 

"If  it  only  does!" 

"I'm  sure  of  it.  The  rain  is  coming,  all  right;  it 
always  drives  the  dust  before  it.  Once  the  ground  is 
moist  I  can  do  my  sowing!" 

Almost  immediately  the  rain  began  to  fall,  at  first  in 
big  scattered  drops,  then  in  a  heavy  deluge.  Gusts  of 
wind  and  water  struck  the  tiles  of  the  farmhouse  roof 
with  a  hollow  sound.  The  noise  of  the  rain,  the  wind, 
and  the  thunder  was  so  loud  that  the  children  awoke; 
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one  by  one  they  ran  down  in  their  nightgowns,  terrified 
but  delighted. 

"It's  raining!"  cried  Peter.  "Listen,  Daddy,  it's 
raining!" 

"It's  pouring,"  said  Vincent.  "The  ground  will  be 
soaked!" 

They  listened,  overcome  with  joy,  while  the  rain 
"settled  down,"  as  Fruytier  said,  into  the  slow  regular 
downfall  that  did  such  good  to  the  fields. 

Max,  looking  at  little  Jeanne  who  still  clung,  trem- 
bling, to  the  bed  near  her  mother,  said : 

"Yes,  it's  raining;  we  are  saved  after  all.  But  it  was 
Jeanne's  tears  that  started  it;  it  was  all  because  of  her 
that  God  took  pity  on  us!" 
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CHAPTER  X 

MONSIEUR  CHAVAGNE 

THE  next  day  was  Friday,  baking  day  at  Juniper 
Farm.    Madame  Fruytier  was  keeping  an  eye  on 
the  oven.    Red  with  heat  and  exertion,  she  sat  on  a  heap 
of  old  grain  sacks  near  the  wall,  as  far  away  as  possible 
from  the  oven  mouth,  which  was  closed  by  a  semicir- 
cular plate  of  sheet  iron  with  a  handle  attached.    The 
smell  of  the  rising  dough,  already  beginning  to  brown 
on  top,  filled  the  little  bakehouse  next  to  the  children's 
bedroom,  where  so  many  other  women  before  her  had 
•  waited,  just  as  she  was  waiting  now,  for  the  precise  mo- 
I  ment  when  the  bread  would  be  cooked:  that  family 
i  bread,  the  work  of  the  father  who  had  first  sown  the 
grain,  of  God  who  had  fostered  its  growth  and  ripen- 
ing, of  the  sons  who  had  reaped  it,  of  the  miller  who 
!  had  ground  the  corn  and  finally  of  the  mother  who  had 
kneaded  the  dough,  set  it  to  rise,  and  then  had  pushed 
the  huge  quartern  loaves  into  that  cave  of  hot  bricks, 
one  by  one,  with  the  long  wooden  shovel,  setting  each 
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in  place  with  a  deft  turn  of  her  wrist  and  surrounding 
them  all  with  the  hot  raked  embers. 

She  was  so  tired,  poor  Madame  Fruytier,  that  she 
could  think  of  nothing,  in  this  moment,  but  the  work 
she  had  just  been  doing  and  the  task  that  was  still  be- 
fore her,  in  a  few  moments,  of  drawing  the  bread  from 
the  oven.  The  bakehouse  door  stood  open;  a  step 
sounded  in  the  yard  outside,  and  between  the  stone  lin- 
tels, scratched  and  worn  by  the  rubbing  of  hands  and 
the  passing  of  fagots,  Max  appeared. 

He  had  just  returned  from  the  fields,  knowing  that 
he  would  find  his  mother  here  in  the  bakehouse.  He 
smiled  at  her,  with  the  innocent  air  of  one  who  has 
nothing  particular  on  his  mind,  but  Marie  Fruytier 
knew  that  look  as  well  as  she  knew  her  own  reflection 
in  the  bedroom  mirror,  and  she  smiled  back  at  him  in 
the  same  way. 

"Well,  Max,  what  do  you  want  to  get  out  of  me 
now?" 

He  sat  down  beside  her. 

"Mother,  I  want  to  join  the  evening  classes,  with 
Monsieur  Chavagne." 

"And  you  come  and  ask  me  about  it?  All  I  can  say 
is,  go  and  talk  to  your  father;  it  is  for  him  to  decide." 

The  boy  was  already  old  enough  to  know  his  own 
mind.    But  he  was  not  worried.    He  merely  said: 
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"As  long  as  you're  on  my  side  I'm  not  afraid ;  he  will 
let  me  go." 

She  was  still  smiling,  but  to  hide  it  she  wiped  her 
face  with  the  hem  of  her  apron,  for  it  was  very  hot  in 
the  bakehouse,  where  no  breeze  could  enter. 

She  let  the  apron  fall.  She  had  a  quick  mind,  like 
her  son,  and  her  thoughts  always  turned  instinctively 
to  the  future. 

"You  want  to  get  a  better  education  than  we  have. 
Am  I  right?" 

"If  I  can,  mother." 

"You  mean  to  become  the  foremost  farmer  in 
Marcheprime,  one  of  these  days?" 

"Maybe.  Juniper  Farm  already  has  a  very  good 
standing  in  the  district.  Father  knows  his  business 
thoroughly." 

"True,  and  so  do  I.  Perhaps  you  will  do  even  better 
than  we  have.  It  would  make  us  both  very  glad.  I 
will  have  a  talk  with  your  father  about  it.  Now  run 
away  and  let  me  get  my  bread  out  of  the  oven — I  can 
tell  by  the  smell  that  it  is  baked!" 

In  the  afternoon  Max  tidied  himself  up  and  walked 
in  to  Trois  Epines  to  see  the  schoolmaster.  Just  as  he 
was  setting  out  his  mother  said: 

"Take  this  cake  that  I  have  wrapped  up  for  you,  and 
give  it  to  Madame  Chavagne  with  my  compliments. 
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She  is  a  nice  little  woman,  and  she  won't  mind  my  send- 
ing it" 

He  took  the  parcel,  dangling  from  its  string,  which 
smelled  so  good  that  three  wagtails  hopped  after  him, 
opening  their  beaks,  as  far  as  the  turn  in  the  road. 

He  took  the  footpath  which  crossed  the  garden  and 
the  pasture,  bringing  him  out  on  the  highroad  which 
ran  between  Marcheprime  and  Trois  Epines.  As  he  en- 
tered the  village,  a  mile  farther  on,  the  echo  of  his  own 
footsteps  from  the  tall  housefronts  was  the  only  human 
sound  to  be  heard.  Even  the  animals  were  silent,  the 
cows  in  their  stables,  the  starlings  in  their  cages,  the 
chickens  and  roosters  in  the  yards;  the  only  sound  of 
life  came  from  overhead,  where  the  swallows  circled 
round  and  round  with  their  sharp  twittering,  and  the 
big  bumblebees  darted  here  and  there,  straight  as  an 
arrow,  buzzing  like  little  automobiles  and  bent  on  rob- 
bing the  last  belated  hollyhocks  still  blossoming  in  the 
near-by  gardens. 

The  boys'  school  at  Trois  Epines  stood  on  the  market 
square,  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  to  the  left  of  the 
Town  Hall.  Max  opened  the  door.  It  was  an  old 
door,  the  lower  half  all  mud-stained  from  the  shoes  of 
the  scholars,  who  had  the  bad  habit,  when  they  arrived 
morning  and  evening,  of  simply  kicking  the  door  open 
with  their  feet.  Long  suffering  breeds  revenge,  and  the 
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:  old  door,  continually  ill-treated,  had  taken  to  creaking 
in  protest;  it  grumbled  about  every  one,  good  and  bad 
alike,  groaning  each  time  it  swung  on  its  hinges.  It 
creaked  now  as  Max  entered  the  school,  warning  the 
teacher  of  his  arrival. 

Monsieur  Chavagne  was  working  in  -  the  garden 
which  lay  behind  the  playground,  separated  from  it  by 
a  low  wall. 

"Ah,  my  dear  Max!  I'm  glad  to  see  you.  What  can 
I  do  for  you?" 

Monsieur  Chavagne  was  barely  thirty,  but  experi- 
ence had  already  taught  him  that  a  man  in  any  position 
of  importance  is  more  often  sought  out  for  some  favor 
he  can  perform  than  for  favors  already  rendered.  For 
this  reason  he  greeted  Max,  as  he  would  have  greeted 
any  one  else,  as  soon  as  he  saw  him,  with :  "What  can 
I  do  for  you?"  None  the  less,  he  knew  that  this  lad 
from  Juniper  Farm  was  a  good-hearted  boy  and  ca- 
pable of  gratitude. 

The  schoolmaster  had  a  passion  for  gardening. 
Digging,  planting,  weeding,  and  pruning  were  to  him  a 
real  relaxation  after  his  work  in  the  classroom.  He 
loved  the  quiet  and  solitude  of  this  little  half-acre  of 
ground  shut  in  on  three  sides  by  high  walls  covered  with 
grape  trellises,  on  the  fourth  by  the  dusty  courtyard  and 
tall  buildings  of  the  school.    Here  he  could  hear  the 
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clock  in  the  church  tower  striking  each  hour  and  quar- 
ter, and  at  this  reminder  of  the  passing  of  time  he  would 
pick  up  the  spade  or  shears  he  had  laid  down  for  a 
moment  of  leisure  and  apply  himself  once  more  to  his 
task.  Sometimes  the  blond  head  of  Madame  Chavagne, 
the  pretty  little  wife  whom  he  had  married  two  years 
ago,  would  appear  at  an  upper  window.  Smiling  and 
busy,  she  would  call  to  him  across  the  pear  trees : 

"Well,  how  goes  it,  Julian?" 

"Splendidly.   And  you?" 

"Fine!" 

What  more  could  one  want!  When  two  ships  meet 
at  sea,  the  same  greeting  passes  between  them:  "All 
well  aboard!"  And  the  words,  repeated  from  time  to 
time,  one  to  another,  insure  a  happy  voyage. 

Monsieur  Chavagne  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
authorities  for  the  enthusiasm  he  brought  to  his  teach- 
ing, his  strength  of  character,  the  good  sense  and  judg- 
ment he  showed  in  conversation  and  his  real  spirit  of 
patriotism,  readily  roused  if  any  one  dared  in  his  pres- 
ence to  speak  slightingly  of  France. 

At  the  moment  when  Max  crossed  the  courtyard 
toward  him  the  school-teacher,  bareheaded,  wearing  a 
knitted  waistcoat  and  with  his  feet  thrust  into  wooden 
sabots,  was  busy  tying  up  his  celery  plants  with  strips 
of  raffia,  preparatory  to  trenching  them.    He  straight- 
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ened  himself  to  greet  his  old  pupil,  while  a  little  smile 
showed  in  his  eyes  and  round  the  corners  of  his  mouth, 
under  his  short  straight  mustache.  He  came  forward, 
a  big  hank  of  raffia  hanging  from  his  trousers  pocket 
and  waving  as  he  walked. 

"Well,  and  what's  the  news?"  he  asked  as  he  shook 
Max  by  the  hand.  "You  are  growing  every  day;  you 
are  nearly  as  tall  as  I  am  already!" 

"Why,  nothing  very  much,"  Max  answered,  holding 
out  his  parcel  a  little  shyly.  "I  only  wanted  to  ask  your 
permission  to  join  the  evening  classes,  and  to  bring  this 
cake  which  mother  sent  for  Madame  Chavagne." 

"Your  family  are  certainly  unlike  any  other!" 

"Why?"  asked  Max,  drawing  back  a  little. 

"Don't  look  like  that.  I'm  not  joking:  on  the  con- 
trary. You  come  from  a  good  family,  Max,  with  more 
fine  feeling  than  all  the  rest  of  the  district  put  together. 
You  have  every  right  to  join  the  evening  classes ;  there 
is  free  entry  for  all  my  old  pupils,  but  all  the  same  you 
make  a  point  of  asking  my  permission  personally,  you 
take  the  trouble  to  come  and  call  on  me  and  your  mother 
sends  my  wife  a  little  present.  All  of  which  is  not  only 
very  nice  on  your  part,  but  also  very  rare,  believe  me." 

"We  come  of  an  old  family,"  said  Max,  flushing  as 
he  spoke,  both  at  having  mentioned  his  family  at  all 
and  also  because  of  a  little  secret  pride  of  his  own. 
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"No  need  to  blush,"  said  the  teacher.  "God  is  an- 
cient too,  and  France  was  not  born  yesterday!  We  must 
have  a  little  chat,  you  and  I.  Let's  take  a  stroll  in  the 
garden." 

They  walked  side  by  side  down  the  garden  between 
the  pear  trees,  along  a  little  graveled  path  overgrown 
with  weeds  and  groundsel.  They  talked  of  school  days, 
of  education  generally  and  the  new  ideas  that  were  be- 
ginning to  creep  in,  and  of  the  early  history  and  geog- 
raphy lessons  that  Max  remembered  so  well.  Little  by 
little  the  boy  recovered  his  ease.  Meeting  with  cordial- 
ity and  a  real  sympathy  and  understanding,  he  began  to 
reveal  more  of  his  thoughts  and  individuality  than  was 
possible  even  in  his  own  family,  showing  an  eager  mind 
and  a  fine  spirit  that  delighted  his  companion.  Monsieur 
Chavagne  encouraged  him  to  talk,  expressing  his  own 
pleasure  by  a  few  words  here  and  there.  "Good — very 
good.  A  splendid  idea.  You  have  the  makings  of  a 
fine  man,  Max.  Try  to  follow  the  classes  as  regularly 
as  your  work  allows." 

He  accompanied  his  visitor  as  far  as  the  schoolhouse 
door. 

"I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you  among  my  students 
again.  We  teachers  share  in  the  results  of  our  pupils' 
work.  To  prepare  a  man  to  serve  his  country  well  is 
the  same  as  if  one  served  with  him." 
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"Good-by,  monsieur,  and  many  thanks." 

"Good-by." 

When  he  reached  home  Max  hastened  to  change 
back  into  his  working  clothes,  and  while  he  undressed 
in  his  bedroom  he  told  his  mother,  who  sat  knitting  in 
the  next  room,  all  that  had  passed  during  his  visit  to 
Monsieur  Chavagne. 

"It's  really  true,  mother;  he  said  there  wasn't  an- 
other such  family  in  Trois  Epines!" 

"He  is  too  good.   I  hope  you  thanked  him." 

"Of  course  I  did." 

"All  the  same,  you  mustn't  be  taking  compliments 
as  gospel,  my  boy!" 

"I  know  that." 

"There  are  plenty  of  good  people  in  the  parish, 
more  than  one  might  think;  as  good  as  ourselves  and 
better.  The  real  truth  is,  that  perhaps  there  are  none 
happier." 

Little  Jeanne,  never  very  far  from  her  mother,  was 
playing  with  her  doll  near  the  door,  just  where  the 
trellis  threw  its  latticed  shadow  across  the  threshold. 
On  hearing  these  last  words  something  stirred  in  her 
small  heart,  and  to  show  that  she  at  least  really  was  a 
happy  little  girl  she  came  up  to  be  kissed,  her  doll  in 
her  arms. 

"But,  mother,"  she  said,  leaning  her  head  against 
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her  mother's  shoulder,  "we  have  terrible  things  happen 
to  us  too,  all  the  same.  Daddy  said  it  was  a  blow,  last 
week,  when  the  red  cow  died." 

"Certainly,  but  not  enough  to  destroy  our  happi- 
ness." 

"And  if  Rover  died?" 

"It  would  be  the  same  thing." 

"Suppose  I  died." 

"I  should  see  you  in  heaven." 

"But  wouldn't  your  happiness  be  gone,  all  the 
same?" 

Her  mother  felt  a  sudden  tightening  at  the  heart. 
She  clasped  the  little  blond  head  closer  to  her  for  an 
instant,  then  pushed  it  away. 

"Run  along  and  play  outside,  Jeanne ;  don't  say  fool- 
ish things." 

Marie  Fruytier  took  up  her  knitting  again.  Max 
went  off  to  the  fields.  From  time  to  time,  as  her  needles 
clicked  swiftly,  she  paused  a  moment  and  sighed.  Pres- 
ently she  raised  her  eyes  to  the  open  doorway.  There 
sat  Jeanne,  playing  contentedly  all  by  herself  in  her 
little  wooden  chair,  rocking  her  doll.  And  as  she 
watched  this  busy  little  mother  of  the  future  the  mother 
of  to-day  smiled,  and  the  familiar  look  of  happiness 
came  back  once  more  to  her  face. 

Every  week,  after  that,  Max  went  to  the  village  to 
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the  evening  classes.  There  he  set  himself  to  mastering 
new  studies  as  well  as  polishing  up  much  of  his  earlier 
school  work,  partly  forgotten;  but  he  took  care  never 
to  talk  much  at  home  about  what  he  was  doing,  or  the 
subject  of  Monsieur  Chavagne's  lectures,  knowing  that 
to  his  family  it  would  be  like  speaking  in  a  foreign 
tongue.  Once  or  twice,  however,  he  let  slip  a  word  or 
phrase  that  sounded  strangely  in  the  old  farmhouse. 
One  December  morning,  after  a  few  days  of  fairly 
warm  weather,  the  household  woke  to  a  chill  frosty 
fog.  The  three  boys,  dressing  in  their  bedroom,  knocked 
at  their  mother's  door,  and  hearing  her  cheery  "Come 
in!"  crowded  shivering  all  three  into  the  big  room 
where  their  father  and  mother  slept.  Fruytier  had 
already  dressed  and  gone  out,  and  their  mother  was 
busy  lighting  the  fire. 

"Make  a  big  fire,"  cried  Vincent.  "I'm  frozen!" 

"I  want  my  heavy  stockings,"  Peter  added.  And 
Max,  the  bookworm,  said  for  fun,  to  make  his  brothers 
laugh:    "Yes,  Winter  has  resumed  its  sway." 

His  mother  turned  round  as  quickly  as  if  he  had 
spoken  rudely  to  her. 

"What's  that?" 

Max  did  not  repeat  his  words. 

"You  see,  you  are  talking  differently  from  us  al- 
ready! Where  did  you  learn  those  words?" 
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"In  Lamartine." 

She  knew  from  his  face  and  his  tone  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  making  fun  of  her. 

"La  Martine,"  she  said,  shrugging  her  shoulders. 
"There  was  a  girl  called  La  Martine  when  I  was  young, 
but  you  never  knew  her.  I  suppose  that's  something 
you  learned  from  Monsieur  Chavagne." 

"Yes." 

"Then  there's  no  more  to  say;  it  is  all  for  your  good, 
and  I  have  every  faith  in  him." 

She  was  neither  pleased  nor  annoyed;  she  was 
merely  like  a  young  mother  who  looks  at  her  newborn 
baby  and  thinks:  "Whom  does  he  take  after?  He  is 
neither  like  his  father  nor  like  me!" 

Outside  his  own  family  Max  was  beginning  to  be 
looked  upon  as  some  one  a  little  above  his  fellows,  too 
good  for  a  laborer,  destined  for  rural  life.  A  tall  fair 
boy,  strong  and  athletic,  he  could  beat  every  one  at 
running,  in  playing  bowls  and  climbing  trees;  his  blue 
eyes  had  already  the  look  of  a  leader,  frank,  confident, 
and  fearless.  The  neighbors  said  :  "Juniper  Farm  will 
have  a  first-rate  master,  one  of  these  days." 
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WILD  GEESE 

EVEN  though  the  mild  weather  may  continue,  and 
summer  merge  so  gently  into  autumn  that  we  are 
scarcely  aware  of  its  passing,  yet  the  leaves  and  the  birds 
will  warn  us  of  the  change. 

One  evening  toward  the  end  of  October  the  children 
had  gone  with  their  father  to  cut  the  aftermath  in  one 
of  the  lower  meadows.  That  is  to  say,  Vincent  and 
Jeanne  had  gone  to  look  on,  while  the  three  others 
worked.  They  were  certainly  good  workers,  those  elder 
boys.  Max,  side  by  side  with  his  father  and  almost  as 
tall  as  he  was,  swung  the  scythe  with  long  powerful 
strokes,  mowing  the  thick  growth  which  had  sprung 
up  anew  under  the  freshness  of  the  rain  and  the  warmth 
of  these  late  summer  afternoons.  His  father  mowed 
with  a  slower  and  more  restrained  stroke,  but  his  body, 
balanced  in  rhythm,  had  the  regular  precise  movement 
of  a  well-built  machine.  One  felt  that  he  was  guided 
by  long  habit  and  that  his  efforts,  though  less  violent 
than  those  of  the  younger  worker,  could  be  maintained 
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steadily  for  hours.  His  blade,  sliding  through  the 
grass,  followed  every  little  irregularity  of  the  ground; 
he  raised  or  lowered  the  point  imperceptibly  so  that 
each  tuft  was  cut  at  the  same  height,  never  once  striking 
a  stone  or  molehill,  and  his  hand,  for  all  that  it  looked 
so  heavy,  gnarled,  and  clumsy,  was  full  of  lightness  and 
skill.  Peter  raked  the  grass  into  heaps  as  it  was  cut, 
going  over  the  ground  several  times  so  as  not  to  lose  a 
blade  of  the  precious  fodder  which,  with  a  little  help 
from  Vincent  and  Jeanne,  he  loaded  on  to  the  hay- 
wagon.  Meantime  the  old  horse  dozed  comfortably 
between  the  shafts,  as  motionless  as  a  statue  except  for 
the  occasional  twitching  of  his  skin  and  the  whisk  of 
his  tail. 

The  sun  had  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  hedge, 
toward  Marcheprime;  work  was  over.  The  mowing 
was  all  finished.  Max  had  already  shouldered  his  scythe 
while  Peter  bent  to  gather  up  a  last  handful  of  grass, 
missed  by  the  rake,  when  all  at  once  their  father  made 
a  sign.    "Don't  move;  listen!" 

They  listened,  and  heard  from  the  southward  a  great 
rustling  of  wings  and  the  guttural  cry  of  birds.  "Kra-aa ! 
Kra-aa!" 

Suddenly,  above  the  poplars  that  fringed  the  river, 
a  flock  of  wild  geese  crossed  the  sky  over  the  meadow. 
They  were  flying  close  together,  with  just  enough  space 
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between  to  allow  for  the  sweep  of  their  mighty  wings, 
and  the  whole  flock  formed  a  perfect  triangle,  solid  at 
the  point  and  spreading  out  on  either  side,  like  the 
closed  jaws  of  a  fish.  The  great  soaring  shapes,  gray 
except  for  a  single  stripe  which  shone  white  in  the  light 
of  the  sunset,  advanced  so  swiftly  that  in  two  seconds 
they  had  crossed  the  meadow,  in  another  had  reached 
the  edge  of  the  fields,  and  then  the  eye  could  only  make 
out  a  tiny  flat  cloud  against  the  sky,  passing  like  light- 
ning above  the  roof  of  the  farmhouse,  over  the  garden, 
across  the  tops  of  the  big  walnut  trees,  to  vanish  toward 
the  forest  and  the  lakes. 

Fruytier  had  just  time  to  point  out  to  the  children 
the  maneuver  of  the  flight  leaders.  When  these  guides, 
the  geese  who  fly  at  the  head  of  the  flock  and  on  whom 
rests  the  task  of  opening  the  invisible  air  route,  begin 
to  feel  exhausted,  they  drop  some  few  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  flying  wedge  and  take  their  place  behind, 
in  the  wake  of  their  companions.  The  next  in  order 
then  become  the  leaders,  and  thus  the  shape  of  the  flock 
never  changes,  volunteers  filling  the  empty  place  and 
completing  the  formation. 

Max  was  amazed. 

"How  quickly  they  go  I"  he  said. 

"Idlers!"  returned  Peter.  But  his  father  protested 
quickly. 
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"Indeed  they  aren't  idlers,  those  birds!  They  work 
a  dozen  hours  at  a  stretch!" 

Jeanne  stared  after  the  geese,  which  by  now  had  dis- 
appeared from  view. 

"Where  are  they  going,  Daddy?" 

"To  earn  their  living." 

"Like  us?" 

"More  or  less." 

"Will  they  ever  stop?" 

"When  they  come  to  a  place  where  they  find  grass 
and  water  to  their  liking." 

"What  kind  of  grass  and  water?" 

"That  I  can't  tell  you!" 

"Don't  they  ever  eat  candy?" 

"Yes,  little  golden  buds,  and  the  new  shoots  of 
rushes!" 

And  after  a  moment,  seeing  the  children's  faces  still 
lifted  toward  the  sky,  he  added:  "Do  as  the  birds  do. 
They  help  one  another  and  always  stay  together," 
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THE  TRAMP 

WHEREVER  there  is  a  house  whose  inmates  are 
known  to  be  charitable  people,  beggars  always 
get  to  hear  of  it  and  will  come  there  from  miles  around. 
Along  the  winding  road  to  Juniper  Farm  they  came, 
and  along  the  winding  road  they  went,  and  that,  gen- 
erally speaking,  was  all  that  one  ever  knew  of  them. 
As  regards  their  name,  their  age,  their  trade — if  they 
happened  to  have  one — no  one  troubled  to  inquire. 
When  they  rapped  on  the  door,  asking,  "Is  there  any 
one  in?"  Madame  Fruytier  would  appear  immediately, 
and  opening  the  door  just  a  crack,  say:  "Wait  a  min- 
ute ;  I  can't  handle  the  bread  till  I  wash  my  hands !"  or : 
"Just  a  moment,  till  I  see  what  there  is  in  the  pantry." 
Usually  she  would  go  into  the  little  room  just  behind 
the  kitchen,  where  there  was  always  running  water  and 
a  clean  towel,  for  she  had  acquired,  partly  through  tra- 
dition and  partly  through  her  own  instinct,  a  great  re- 
spect for  bread,  the  staff  of  life  which  symbolizes  the 
labor  both  of  God  and  of  man.     Then  lifting  the  cover 
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of  the  bread  box  she  would  take  out  one  of  the  big 
loaves,  always  wrapped  in  a  clean  napkin,  and  holding 
it  against  her  chest  cut  off  a  long  thick  slice  which  she 
handed  to  the  beggar,  saying:  "We  are  not  rich,  but 
what  we  can  we  always  give  gladly." 

Not  until  she  had  given  her  alms  did  she  trouble  to 
look  at  the  stranger's  face.  Sometimes  the  beggar  would 
not  even  thank  her,  or  would  merely  ask:  "Can't  you 
give  me  something  to  eat  with  it?" 

Then  she  would  return  to  the  pantry  and  fetch  a 
slice  of  bacon,  a  little  lard  or  perhaps  some  cold  sausage 
as  an  addition  to  the  bread.  If  the  man  had  a  kindly 
face,  a  friendly  look  in  his  eyes,  or  if  he  thanked  her  for 
her  gift,  saying,  "Much  obliged  to  you,  lady,"  she  would 
usually  reply,  "Remember  me  in  your  prayers."  For 
she  had  the  real  French  heart,  a  little  inclined  to 
grumble  at  all  there  was  to  do,  but  getting  through  the 
day's  work  all  the  same  with  a  good  will. 

And  the  beggars  certainly  gave  her  trouble! 

From  the  moment  she  rose,  before  daybreak,  until 
she  went  to  bed  at  night,  she  had  work  to  do  for  every 
one,  including  the  animals.  She  had  to  make  the  beds, 
light  the  fire,  and  hang  the  big  pot  from  the  crane; 
peel  the  vegetables  and  cut  the  bread  for  the  morning 
soup,  wash  the  dishes  and  sweep  the  house.  There 
were  cobwebs  to  be  dislodged,  where  time  and  again 
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the  spiders  would  stretch  their  threads  across  the  cor- 
ners of  the  rooms,  and  mouseholes  to  be  stopped  up. 
Then  she  had  to  fetch  water  from  the  pump,  which 
stood  at  a  little  distance  from  the  house;  take  the  pails 
and  the  three-legged  stool  and  milk  the  cows  in  the 
stable,  carry  the  milk  back  to  the  dairy  and  pass  it 
through  the  separator  ready  for  churning;  call  the 
chickens,  which  were  scattered  about  the  yard,  the 
threshing  ground,  and  the  road,  and  throw  them  their 
breakfast  of  grain,  which  in  turn  must  be  fetched  from 
the  bin  up  in  the  granary.  There  was  the  garden  to 
visit,  and  usually  some  weeds  to  pull  up,  no  matter 
what  the  time  of  year;  greenstuff  to  be  carried  to  the 
rabbits,  who  twitched  their  noses  gratefully  as  she  fed 
them.  On  the  table  in  the  children's  room  lay  a  whole 
bundle  of  socks  and  underwear  waiting  to  be  mended, 
and  no  sooner  had  she  settled  down  by  the  window  for 
a  little  sewing  than  she  must  get  up  once  more  to  pre- 
pare the  beans  or  potatoes  for  the  midday  meal.  And 
so  the  whole  day  passed. 

To  crowd  so  many  tasks  into  a  few  hours  took  a  lot 
of  planning,  and  she  could  not  afford  to  waste  even  a 
moment.  No  wonder  she  felt  a  little  impatient  when 
a  tramp  or  a  beggar  came  along  to  interrupt  her.  But 
her  irritation  was  soon  controlled,  and  she  never 
allowed  her  impatience  to  show  itself  by  so  much  as  a 
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look  or  gesture.  Only  of  an  evening,  and  especially  in 
summer  when  the  working  hours  were  longest,  when 
she  could  at  last  sit  down  f<57)a  moment,  waiting  for  her 
husband  and  the  boys  tor  come  back  from  the  barn  or 
the  hayfield,  she  woul/jfafifofch  her  arms  wearily  and 
sigh:  "Dear  misery,  bwyyW^d  I  am!" 

By  which  s)f€m§MtMf(.,  though  life  was  hard  some- 
times, affection  YmH^J^^or  lt  a^  the  same. 

But  thi?  was/Jj/yyTpassing  weakness.  There  would 
be  the  sound  Ml cjmwheels  returning,  a  man's  voice 
shouting  to  tj^rfpras;  one  of  the  children  would  cross 
the  doorstej/at  Ground,  shouting  "Hullo,  mother!"  and 
she  was  already  on  her  feet  again,  as  full  of  energy  as 
ever,  ready  to  greet  Max,  Peter,  and  Vincent,  to  kiss 
little  jVanrfe,  who  came  holding  out  her  arms  to  be 
hugged. 

Nicholas  Fruytier  was  never  very  pleased  when  his 
wife  said :  "I  am  letting  a  tramp  sleep  in  the  barn  to- 
night." For  this  was  one  of  the  old  charitable  customs 
of  French  farmhouses,  going  back  to  the  early  days 
when  traveling  by  road  was  not  so  easy  and  travelers 
were  much  fewer  than  they  are  to-day.  Juniper  Farm 
was  one  of  the  few  places  where  this  custom  was  still 
kept  up,  and  wayfarers  who  found  a  night's  lodging 
there  had  Madame  Fruytier  to  thank  for  it.  It  was  all 
very  well  for  her  husband  to  say:   "You'll  see  that  we 
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get  into  trouble  over  it,  one  of  these  days  when  you  let 
these  people  in!"  She  would  only  answer:  "Let  this 
poor  fellow  stay  just  for  once;  his  shoes  are  worn 
through.  We  can't  possibly  turn  him  out  on  a  night 
like  this!"    And  he  would  have  to  give  in. 

One  evening  toward  the  end  of  the  year  a  little  while 
before  the  men  had  returned  from  work,  a  lanky  young 
tramp  turned  up  at  the  farm.  He  was  very  talkative, 
disagreeable  in  manner,  and  rather  inclined  to  be  im- 
pudent. After  having  eaten  the  bread  that  Madame 
Fruytier  gave  him  and  drunk  a  glass  of  wine,  without 
offering  any  thanks,  he  said: 

"I  reckon  you're  pretty  wealthy  folk,  here?" 

"By  no  means.  Everybody  in  the  family  works,  that's 
all." 

"Well,  I'm  out  of  work,  just  now.  You'll  have  to 
give  me  a  night's  lodging." 

She  said :  "We  can  put  you  up  for  one  night,  if  you 
like,  but  not  for  longer." 

He  began  then  to  talk  very  insolently  about  country 
people  in  general,  and  even  ended  by  threatening  Ma- 
dame Fruytier,  so  that  she  would  have  felt  very  fright- 
ened if  it  had  not  been  just  about  the  time  for  her 
husband  and  the  boys  to  come  back  from  work. 

The  tramp  passed  the  night  in  the  barn,  sleeping  in 
the  haymow.    Before  sunrise,  while  the  stars  were  still 
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visible  in  the  sky,  Nicholas  Fruytier  was  aroused  sud- 
denly by  a  great  glare,  and  cried  out:  "There's  some- 
thing on  fire!" 

One  after  another,  with  bare  feet  thrust  into  sabots 
and  dragging  on  their  clothes  as  they  ran,  father  and 
sons  hurried  out,  shouting  as  loud  as  they  could.  Across 
the  stillness  of  the  night  their  voices  carried  to  the  near- 
est neighbors.  Farmyards  awoke,  men  hurried  out  and, 
seeing  the  red  glow  of  the  fire  above  the  trees  and  the 
rising  columns  of  smoke,  ran  back  to  shake  the  still 
drowsy  sleepers  at  home,  crying:  "The  Fruytiers  are 
on  fire!    We  must  go  and  help  them!" 

In  a  short  time  more  than  a  hundred  people  were 
gathered  on  the  threshing  ground  where  the  straw  was 
burning.  They  formed  a  long  chain  from  the  stack  to 
the  cow  pond,  dipping  up  the  water  in  stable  buckets 
and  milk  pails  which  were  passed  rapidly  from  hand 
to  hand  till  they  reached  Nicholas  Fruytier,  who  flung 
the  water  on  the  flames.  Clouds  of  white  steam  rose 
hissing  and  mingled  with  the  smoke  from  the  burning 
stack.  Some  of  the  women  worked,  others  wept.  So 
intense  was  the  blaze,  as  the  flames  engulfed  the  dry 
straw,  that  the  tall  oaks  and  elms  which  bordered  the 
neighboring  fields  stood  out  yellow  in  the  glare.  The 
poor  Fruytiers  and  their  neighbors  worked  unspar- 
ingly, but  their  efforts  were  powerless  against  that  burn- 
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ing  mass,  fanned  by  the  wind,  through  which  the  fire 
raced  by  a  thousand  clefts  and  crannies  to  the  summit, 
to  escape  in  a  cloud  of  red-hot  sparks  and  flaming  debris 
which  were  carried  westward  through  the  air  in  a  great 
fiery  plume. 

Peter  had  leaped  half  awake  on  his  bicycle  and  rid- 
den to  the  village  to  give  the  alarm.  The  firemen  ar- 
rived in  time  to  extinguish  the  remaining  cinders  in  the 
heart  of  the  stack,  and  by  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  peace  was  restored  to  the  farm  and  the  daily 
round  of  work  could  be  resumed. 

Fruytier's  whole  crop  was  insured,  but  he  had  to  pay 
a  very  high  price  to  replace  the  fodder  that  was 
destroyed,  and  a  few  days  after  the  new  stack  had  been 
built  up  on  the  threshing  ground,  some  few  paces  from 
the  blackened  spot  where  the  old  one  had  once  stood, 
he  said  to  his  wife: 

"Marie,  it  was  the  tramp  who  did  this  damage;  I 
have  lost  the  fruit  of  a  great  deal  of  labor.  You  never 
know  whom  you  are  taking  in  when  you  give  shelter  to 
a  passing  stranger  like  that.  From  now  on,  if  any  one 
asks  for  lodging  here  you  will  send  him  about  his  busi- 
ness.    Do  you  understand?" 

She  made  a  sign  that  she  had  heard  him,  but  gave 
no  promise.  Her  husband  understood  that  she  had  no 
intention  of  giving  her  word,  and  that  she  was  ready 
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to  pardon  anything  for  the  sake  of  charity,  for  he 
added: 

"If  I  ever  catch  one  of  those  vagabonds  in  my  barn 
again,  mind,  I'll  thrash  him  first  and  you  after- 
ward!" 

And  she,  always  quick  in  retort,  answered:  "In  that 
case  you'll  give  him  plenty  of  time  to  get  away!" 

Weeks  passed,  and  gradually  Fruytier  forgot  his 
anger.  Nevertheless,  when  he  left  the  stables  after 
feeding  the  horses  at  night  he  paused  more  than  once  to 
draw  the  long  iron  bolt  of  the  barn  door  and  put  his 
head  inside  to  make  sure  that  there  was  no  one  there 
asleep  on  the  hay. 

One  day  he  omitted  to  make  his  usual  round,  for  it 
was  raining  in  torrents  and  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  get 
under  shelter.  Instead  he  went  straight  to  the  house, 
running  to  escape  the  deluge  and  avoiding  the  walls 
where  the  water  poured  off  the  tiles  in  streams  with  the 
noise  of  a  cascade.  His  wife  was  setting  the  table  for 
supper  in  the  big  living  room  when  he  came  hurried- 
ly in. 

"What  a  night!    You  couldn't  turn  a  dog  out!" 

Marie  Fruytier,  startled,  had  drawn  back  suddenly, 
clutching  the  pile  of  plates  to  her  bosom  with  both 
hands. 
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"What,  are  you  frightened  of  me?" 

He  expected  to  see  her  laugh,  but  instead  her  face 
whitened. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  am,  because  I  have  given  shelter 
to  a  beggar." 

"In  the  house?" 

"No,  in  the  barn." 

"Have  I  forbidden  you  to  do  that?    Yes  or  no!" 

"You  forbade  me,  but  there  is  something  stronger 
than  you." 

"Indeed!" 

"And  stronger  than  I,"  she  added.  "It  is  the  com- 
mandment which  tells  us  to  have  pity  on  one  another." 

"And  so  you  think  they  have  pity,  do  you?" 

"If  you  had  seen  him,  soaked  to  the  skin!  He  had 
been  tramping  for  two  hours  in  the  rain." 

"And  I've  been  working  for  two  hours  in  the  rain, 
which  is  worse  still!  Well,  he'll  set  fire  to  the  place 
again  for  us.    I  don't  want  him  here." 

Marie  set  her  pile  of  dishes  on  a  chair.  She  came 
up  to  her  husband,  and  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm,  as 
one  does  to  a  child  that  has  lost  its  temper,  she  said,  her 
eyes  grave  but  her  heart  beating  fast : 

"If  you  send  him  away  you  will  cause  me  more  sor- 
row than  I  can  tell  you.    It  is  unworthy  of  you.    They 
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are  already  saying  round  about  that  the  Fruytiers  turn 
away  the  poor  from  their  doors,  and  it  makes  me 
ashamed.    A  family  like  ours,  the  oldest  in  the  place  I" 

"Give  him  some  bread,  Marie,  give  him  some  wine, 
but  let  him  go  away." 

"All  right.  Go  and  open  the  door,  turn  him  out  on 
the  road.  He  will  be  dead  by  morning  and  it  will  be 
your  fault!" 

Fruytier  was  just  on  the  point  of  going  out  when  the 
children  came  in,  knowing  nothing  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. They  all  began  talking  and  laughing  at  once, 
and  before  he  knew  it  his  first  anger  had  time  to  cool 
off.  In  the  end  he  never  went  near  the  barn  at  all,  and 
the  beggar  slept  undisturbed. 

It  happened  a  little  while  after  this  that  Fruytier 
went  in  to  the  market  at  Trois  Epines  on  business.  He 
returned  from  his  trip  earlier  than  usual,  and  with  such 
a  cheerful  face  that  his  wife,  watching  from  the  window 
and  seeing  him  drive  up  in  the  new  cart,  leaning  a  little 
back  in  his  seat,  his  legs  apart  and  his  cheeks  rosy  from 
the  wind — perhaps  also  from  the  little  glass  of  wine  he 
had  drunk  in  the  village — ran  out  to  the  doorstep  just 
as  the  cart  drew  up. 

"Well,  Nicholas?  But  you've  nothing  left  in  the 
cart!" 
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"I  sold  everything !" 

"The  eight  pullets  ?" 

uNo  sooner  seen  than  bought." 

"And  the  pigs?" 

"All  three  sold,  at  a  hundred  francs  each!" 

"And  the  sample  of  oats,  what  did  they  say  about 
that?" 

"That  was  first-class ;  they  will  buy  the  whole  crop 
from  me  and  I  am  to  deliver  two  hundred  bushels  by 
Thursday  night.  All  settled  in  no  time!  It's  been  a 
great  day,  Marie,  and  the  price  of  the  oats  alone  will 
cover  the  rent  of  the  fields." 

"Thursday  night?"  said  Vincent,  coming  out  from 
the  stables  with  his  pitchfork  over  his  shoulder.  "Thurs- 
day will  be  all  right.  Max  and  I  have  winnowed  half 
the  oats  between  us;  in  two  days  we'll  finish  the  rest 
and  it  can  be  in  the  sacks  by  Thursday  morning." 

He  took  the  reins  which  his  father  had  dropped  on 
the  horse's  back.  Nicholas  Fruytier  entered  the  house, 
and  his  wife  gave  him  a  kiss  to  show  how  pleased  she 
was.  She  folded  the  brown  woolen  carriage  robe  care- 
fully, set  the  empty  hampers  away  in  a  corner  of  the 
room,  then  said,  while  her  husband  was  taking  off  his 
Sunday  suit  to  put  on  his  everyday  clothes  again: 

"Nicholas,  I  know  that  one  should  never  do  good  for 
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the  sake  of  return,  and  that  our  reward  is  not  promised 
in  this  world,  but  all  the  same  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
if  to-day's  business  has  been  good,  and  more  than  good, 
we  owe  it  all  to  the  poor  beggar  to  whom  you  gave  shel- 
ter in  the  barnl" 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

A  GREAT  EVENT 

THE  days  pass  by;  they  grow  into  months,  and  the 
months  into  years.  Four  years  had  slipped  by; 
the  children  were  growing  up,  their  parents  had  begun 
to  age.  Max  was  now  nearly  eighteen  and  Vincent  four- 
teen. 

The  latter,  during  this  last  year,  had  developed 
rapidly.  It  was  not  so  much  his  height;  one  realized 
that  he  would  never  be  as  tall  as  Max,  but  he  had  in- 
creased in  strength,  and  had  a  certain  air  of  decision 
about  him  which  made  people  say  when  they  looked 
at  him :  "That  boy  will  turn  out  to  be  a  somebody  one 
of  these  days!"  He  was  thin  and  wiry,  with  a  slender 
body  and  a  small  head  crowned  with  curly  brown  hair5 
pale  cheeks  and  a  mobile  mouth.  He  was  a  good  talker, 
and  his  eyes  were  as  keen  as  a  sparrow's.  His  young 
companions,  and  the  neighbors  too,  loved  to  hear  him 
tell  stories.  They  would  say:  "He's  an  odd  chap,  that 
Vincent!"    His  mother,  who  knew  him  better,  thought : 
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"He  is  easily  upset,  on  the  contrary,  because  he  has  too 
many  ideas. "  By  which  she  meant  that  he  had  too 
much  imagination.  Of  all  three  boys,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  was  the  one  who  took  most  after  her.  Like  her 
he  was  sensitive,  generous,  slow  to  recover  from  emo- 
tion. Many  a  time  she  had  known  him  to  run  to  her  in 
tears,  just  for  a  sharp  word  from  his  father,  a  bad  mark 
from  the  school-teacher,  a  furrow  of  wheat  beaten  down 
by  the  storm — for  less  than  nothing.  "He  cries  just 
like  a  girl  I"  Peter  would  say.  His  father  said  the  same. 
But  his  mother  would  take  the  big  child  in  her  arms, 
and  hiding  his  head  against  her  shoulder,  say:  "Never 
mind,  my  boy,  cry  all  you  like;  it'll  do  you  good.  I 
know  just  how  you  feel!" 

In  other  respects  his  father  had  good  hopes  of  him. 
Ever  since  leaving  school  Vincent  had  worked  with  the 
men.  They  made  a  fine  team,  Nicholas  Fruytier,  Max, 
Peter,  and  Vincent,  and  he  certainly  showed  an  instinct 
for  his  job,  that  little  monkey!  At  the  last  harvesting, 
on  Neighbor  Chupe's  farm,  he  had  built  his  stack  of 
sheaves  as  well  and  as  quickly  as  an  old  hand.  And 
when  the  underbrush  had  to  be  cut  in  winter,  at  the 
end  of  the  field,  you  should  have  seen  him  use  his  bill- 
hook in  the  thorny  thicket  of  sloe  and  acacia,  hewing 
his  way,  cutting  down  saplings  and  briers,  and  when  all 
was  gathered  together  scrambling  up  on  the  pile  to  set 
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fire  to  it  and  standing  there  victoriously,  waving  his 
scratched  and  bleeding  hands! 

All  the  same  he  had  less  endurance  than  his  brothers ; 
he  was  less  steady,  less  methodical.  A  bird's  song  would 
be  enough  to  distract  him  from  his  work;  if  a  field 
mouse  ran  out  when  he  broke  up  a  clod  of  earth  he 
would  have  to  stop  and  chase  it;  when  he  took  a  mo- 
ment's rest  he  would  lean  dreaming  on  his  spade  far 
longer  than  he  needed  to.  At  early  dawn  one  might 
see  him  stealing  along  the  edge  of  the  forest  to  lift  the 
snares  he  had  set  overnight,  though  his  father  had  for- 
bidden him  a  dozen  times  to  go  poaching;  and  while 
his  brothers,  after  a  hard  morning's  work,  would  fling 
themselves  down  during  the  midday  hour  to  sleep  in  the 
barn  or  on  the  grass,  he  would  spend  his  time  making 
cages  of  wire,  carving  a  doll's  head  for  Jeanne  out  of 
some  bit  of  wood,  planing  boards,  or  even  trying  to 
shape  an  ox  yoke  by  smoothing  and  hollowing  a  dead 
branch  of  pear  wood  which  he  had  picked  up  in  the 
woodshed. 

One  winter  day  when  the  roofs  were  resounding  un- 
der the  rain  and  the  overflowing  gutters  kept  up  a 
mournful  singsong  dripping,  Vincent  sought  out  his 
mother,  who  was  boiling  a  caldronful  of  potatoes  for 
the  pigs.  As  soon  as  the  door  opened  and  she  saw  Vin- 
cent come  in,  she  felt  a  swift  presentiment. 
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"Why,  Vincent,  how  white  you  look!  What's  the 
matter?    Did  some  one  strike  you?" 

"No." 

"Scold  you,  maybe?" 

"Not  even  that.  I  have  something  I  want  to  tell 
you." 

She  dropped  the  stick  with  which  she  had  just  been 
stirring  the  mash,  and  without  picking  it  up  waited  for 
him  to  speak.  He  stood  there  before  her,  blocking  the 
light  in  the  doorway,  looking  at  her  almost  pityingly. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Vincent?" 

"Mother,  I  don't  want  you  to  feel  unhappy  about  it, 
but  I  want  to  leave  home." 

"Leave  home,  Vincent?  Where  can  you  find  a  place 
where  you  will  be  better  off  than  here?" 

"I  am  fourteen  now.  My  idea  is  to  take  up  an  ap- 
prenticeship." 

"With  whom,  for  heaven's  sake!" 

"With  the  blacksmith  here,  or  the  one  at  Marche- 
prime,  if  you  like;  I  want  to  become  a  mechanic." 

As  he  spoke  he  turned  his  head  aside  toward  the 
courtyard,  touched  by  the  unhappy  look  on  his  mother's 
face,  and  Marie  Fruytier  saw  only  the  boy's  thin  child- 
ish profile  and  slender  shoulders  silhouetted  against  the 
falling  rain.  She  bowed  her  head,  and  her  whole  heart 
was  in  her  voice  as  she  spoke. 
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"Have  you  really  thought  seriously  about  it?  You 
will  be  breaking  up  our  whole  home  life.  Everything 
has  been  going  well.  .  .  .  What  can  you  possibly  wish 
for,  in  leaving  us?  I  would  say,  don't  go.  But  I  am 
only  a  woman.  You  must  go  and  talk  to  your  father 
about  it.    He  is  over  there  in  the  shed  splitting  wood." 

The  boy  put  his  hand  to  his  heart.  His  mother  said 
gently : 

"What  are  you  waiting  for?  You  had  better  go 
now,  and  get  it  off  your  mind.     Go,  my  boy;  go!" 

He  made  up  his  mind  abruptly,  ran  out,  crossing  the 
courtyard  at  a  run  under  the  downpour,  and  entered  the 
woodshed,  a  little  lean-to  built  against  the  barn.  His 
father  began  to  laugh  as  he  saw  him  dash  in,  worming 
his  way  between  the  logs  and  piled-up  planks. 

"You  must  be  scared  of  the  rain!  You're  running 
like  a  hare!" 

"Listen,  father.    I  want  to  talk  to  you  seriously." 

"You  don't  mean  it!  Well,  let's  hear  what  it's  all 
about!" 

"I  want  to  be  a  mechanic;  I  am  fourteen  now,  and  I 
want  you  to  give  me  permission  to  become  an  appren- 
tice." 

Nicholas  Fruytier,  his  shirt-sleeves  rolled  up,  was 
sitting  on  a  trunk  of  cherry  wood;  he  had  his  big 
sledge  hammer  in  his  hand,  and  before  him  lay  an  enor- 
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mous  oak  stump,  bristling  with  roots,  in  which  three 
steel  wedges  had  already  been  driven  in  line.  At  Vin- 
cent's first  words  he  rose,  his  face  red  with  anger;  he 
clenched  his  two  fists  and  opened  his  mouth  so  wide  one 
could  almost  see  down  his  throat. 

"Get  out  of  here,  you  young  whippersnapper !  Clear 
out!" 

He  shouted  so  loudly  his  voice  could  be  heard  be- 
yond the  courtyard,  by  the  two  elder  boys,  by  Jeanne, 
picking  over  beans  in  the  bakehouse,  by  his  wife,  just 
lifting  her  caldron  off  the  fire.  It  was  so  terrifying  that 
Vincent  took  to  his  heels  and  ran  across  the  garden,  over 
the  field,  as  far  as  a  little  tumble-down  shed  near  the 
ditch,  where  he  promptly  hid  himself. 

Immediately  after  was  heard  another  sound,  that  of 
the  heavy  sledge  driving  the  wedges  into  the  stump. 
The  blows,  struck  with  almost  savage  violence,  never 
slackened  till  the  whole  mass  was  split  into  two  parts, 
which  shook  the  ground  as  they  rolled  apart.  And  then 
Nicholas  Fruytier  turned  toward  the  field  where  Vin- 
cent had  taken  refuge  and  shouted  again,  furiously. 

"That's  how  /  play  the  blacksmith!    I!     I'll  show 


you!" 


As  the  weeks  went  by,  however,  Fruytier's  anger 
diminished.    His  wife  slipped  in  a  word  here  and  there, 
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when  she  could,  in  Vincent's  favor.     Before  long  he 
began  to  listen  to  her,  and  in  the  end  he  said : 

'We  both  think  the  same  way,  my  poor  Marie;  it  is 
only  our  manner  that  is  different.  I  spoke  to  the  boy 
roughly,  as  he  needed.  He  can't  reproach  me  after 
with  not  having  made  my  opinion  clear.  After  this,  if 
he  doesn't  change  his  mind  before  April,  I'll  let  him 
go." 

He  did  more  than  that.  As  Vincent  still  stuck  to  his 
idea  of  becoming  an  apprentice  his  father,  without  say- 
ing a  word  to  him,  went  himself  one  day  to  the  little 
town  of  Marcheprime  and  sought  out  Monsieur  Gar- 
cin,  a  capable  wheelwright  who  had  a  prosperous  busi- 
ness there.  He  found  him  sitting  out  in  "front  of  his 
workshop,  taking  the  air,  and  asked  him: 

"Are  you  willing  to  take  an  apprentice,  Monsieur 
Garcin?" 

"That  depends.  If  he's  stupid,  or  afraid  of  hard 
work,  no.    Otherwise,  yes." 

"It  is  my  own  son,"  returned  Fruytier,  a  little  nettled 
by  his  manner.  "Perhaps  some  one  has  been  telling 
you  that  I  called  him  a  young  whippersnapper — " 

"Not  at  all!" 

"You  needn't  take  that  too  seriously  anyway.  One 
often  passes  remarks  in  the  family,  just  to  keep  the  boys 
in  their  right  place." 
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"I  understand  you." 

"Then  shall  I  bring  him  over?" 

"If  you  like.  We'll  have  a  look  at  the  whippersnap- 
per,  anyway!" 

And  on  this  understanding  they  parted. 

It  was  a  quiet  winter  at  Juniper  Farm,  like  the  win- 
ters that  had  gone  before.  Every  one  worked  as  usual. 
Max  was  good-tempered  and  serious,  as  was  his  wont; 
Peter,  concerned  only  with  his  fields ;  Vincent,  as  free- 
hearted, at  least  to  all  appearance,  as  if  Time,  that 
silent-footed  traveler,  had  for  once  stood  still  in  his 
course.  Only  too  soon  came  April.  Every  one  dreaded 
it,  every  one  wished  that  March  might  never  draw  to 
an  end.  For  with  April  Juniper  Farm  was  to  lose  its 
little  songster,  the  one  whose  singing  and  laughter  had 
always  kept  them  so  cheerful.  Toward  the  middle  of 
the  month  the  children  knew,  from  the  look  in  their 
mother's  eyes,  their  father's  silence  at  mealtimes,  that 
Vincent  had  not  given  in  and  that  he  was  still  deter- 
mined to  leave  them. 

The  parting  was  on  a  Monday.  Fruytier  had  given 
his  orders  the  evening  before.  Early  next  morning  the 
cart  stood  harnessed  in  the  courtyard.  Blackie,  who  had 
been  given  a  double  ration  of  oats,  was  full  of  spirits 
and  kept  pawing  the  stones  restlessly  with  his  hoofs. 
Vincent,  who  had  hitched  up  the  cart,  walked  round 
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the  horse's  head,  raised  his  hand,  saying  "Steady  there, 
Blackie!"  and  entered  the  house.  There  he  found  his 
mother,  Max,  and  Jeanne,  who  was  all  in  tears.  He 
kissed  them  hurriedly,  so  as  not  to  lose  his  own  courage, 
and  picking  up  his  sole  article  of  baggage — a  wheat 
sack  tied  firmly  around  with  an  end  of  rope — he  carried 
it  out  and  put  it  in  the  back  of  the  cart. 

At  that  moment  Peter  came  out  from  the  stable, 
carrying  the  pitchfork  with  which  he  had  just  been 
piling  up  the  manure.  He  looked  gloomy;  more  aghast 
even  than  sad  at  the  idea  of  any  one  wanting  to  leave 
the  farm,  the  place  which  provided  everything  one 
could  want  in  life;  bread,  wine,  companionship,  and 
affection.  He  strode  over  clumsily  to  the  cart,  but  made 
no  move  to  approach  Vincent.  In  his  heart  he  looked 
upon  this  departure  almost  as  a  desertion  from  duty. 

"Well,"  he  said  gruffly.  "Good  luck  to  your  me- 
chanics!" 

"You  say  that  in  a  fine  tone!" 

"I  say  it  the  only  way  I  can." 

"Every  one  doesn't  think  the  same  way — " 

"You're  right,  there." 

"I'm  fond  of  you,  Peter;  I  shall  miss  you  a  great 
deal." 

It  was  Vincent  who  made  the  final  step  forward,  and 
held  out  his  hand  to  his  brother. 
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"I'm  not  likely  to  see  much  of  you,  there  in  town," 
Peter  said.  "There's  plenty  to  do  here  on  the  farm; 
enough  for  all  of  us.  Well,  so  long  as  you  like  your 
new  trade  let's  hope  it  will  keep  you,  all  right." 

"I'll  come  and  see  you  sometime,  maybe,"  said  Max. 

That  was  all.  Their  father  appeared  on  the  door- 
step. He  climbed  into  the  cart,  with  Vincent  beside 
him,  and  took  up  the  reins.  He  crossed  the  courtyard 
and  in  another  fifty  yards  was  on  the  Marcheprime 
road.  Vincent  turned  to  look  back.  Twisting  round 
on  the  seat,  bending  forward  with  his  two  hands  resting 
on  the  side  of  the  wagon,  he  gazed  on  the  little  that 
could  still  be  seen  of  Juniper  Farm;  the  farmyard  gate, 
the  two  women  standing,  side  by  side,  still  following 
the  wagon  with  their  eyes.  The  brambles  on  the  bank 
had  been  cut  down  in  February,  so  for  three  short  mo- 
ments this  silent  good-by  still  lasted ;  then  a  tall  hedge 
hid  Vincent  and  his  father  from  sight.  The  two  women, 
motionless,  straining  their  ears,  could  still  hear,  like  the 
voice  of  a  clock  ticking  off  the  distance,  the  rapid  beat 
of  Blackie's  hoofs  growing  gradually  fainter  as  he 
trotted  along  the  Marcheprime  road. 

Soon  the  landscape  became  less  familiar,  distracting 
Vincent's  thoughts.  It  was  not  often  that  one  made  a 
trip  so  far  afield.  Sitting  up  straight  beside  his  father, 
who  said  never  a  word  and  showed  no  interest  in  any- 
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thing,  he  watched  the  horizon  before  him  in  the  direc- 
tion toward  which  they  were  bound.  The  hedges,  the 
trees,  the  meadows  swept  forward  to  meet  him.  Here 
was  the  double  alley  of  service  trees  leading  to  the  Red 
Farm;  the  big  wood  beyond,  still  black,  but  patterned 
all  through  with  white  by  the  silver  trunks  of  the 
birches ;  here  were  the  ponds  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge, 
their  shallow  waters  reflecting  the  color  of  the  sky, 
starred  with  the  pale  green  of  lily  pads. 

Already  he  could  see  the  hills  which  sheltered  the 
little  town  from  the  north  winds,  and  he  longed  to  be 
already  beyond  them,  in  his  new  home  and  engaged  in 
his  new  trade.  Blackie  still  trotted  at  the  same  even 
pace.  But  the  steam  began  to  rise  from  his  coat  like 
mist  from  a  swamp  at  morning,  for  trot  as  he  would  it 
was  a  long  way  from  Juniper  Farm  to  Marcheprime, 
and  it  took  him  more  than  an  hour  to  cover  the  distance. 
At  last  the  wagon  reached  the  beginning  of  a  paved 
road,  bordered  by  low-storied  houses,  bakeries,  cafes, 
dry-goods  stores,  gateways  of  farms  through  which  one 
had  a  glimpse  of  deep  courtyards  and  sheds  full  of 
straw.  About  midway  along  this  road  stood  the  church 
of  Marcheprime,  old  and  solidly  built,  with  its  Roman 
tower  crowned  by  a  pointed  roof,  around  which,  as 
about  a  reef  at  sea,  a  few  birds  were  always  soaring  and 
circling. 
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As  soon  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the  church  Fruytier 
drew  rein,  and  Blackie  slowed  down  willingly  enough. 
The  good  beast  evidently  recognized  Garcin's  house, 
for  he  turned  in  to  the  right  of  the  road  and  stopped 
of  his  own  accord  before  a  fenced-in  lot  full  of  carts 
and  farm  wagons,  old  plows,  reapers  and  hayrakes,  all 
kinds  of  broken  or  damaged  vehicles  and  farm  ma- 
chinery which  had  been  brought  there  for  repair.  This 
sort  of  open-air  waiting  room,  formerly  part  of  a  large 
truck  garden  of  which  a  few  bushes  and  vegetable  beds 
still  remained,  belonged  to  Monsieur  Garcin  and  ad- 
joined his  house.  When  Fruytier  had  tied  Blackie  to 
one  of  the  iron  rings  in  the  wall  and  had  thrown  over 
the  horse's  sweating  flanks  a  certain  ancient  blanket — 
so  old  that  no  one  at  the  farm  could  even  recollect  ever 
having  seen  it  in  any  other  than  its  present  state — he 
retraced  his  steps  a  short  distance  and  entered  the  work- 
shop. 

This  was  a  large  square  building,  with  windows  giv- 
ing both  on  the  road  and  on  the  garden  behind,  from 
which  it  was  separated  only  by  four  pillars  with  panels 
of  glass  between.  The  tiled  flooring  had  long  been 
worn  out,  only  the  fragments  remaining,  and  the  bare 
earth,  trampled  and  beaten,  mixed  with  rust  and  filings, 
stained  with  wagon  grease,  oil,  and  paint,  showed 
through  everywhere.    The  floor  space  was  at  present 
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occupied  by  a  fine  new  hay  wagon,  which  stood  with 
trailing  shafts  in  the  middle  of  the  workshop,  a  couple 
of  harrows,  three  plows,  and  several  vises  and  iron- 
working  machines  ranged  along  the  wall.  At  the  very 
end,  on  the  left,  was  the  great  chimney  of  the  open 
forge,  from  the  red-hot  mouth  of  which  rose  at  every 
second  a  cloud  of  sparks  and  a  glare  of  flame.  Here 
stood  Monsieur  Garcin  himself,  his  right  arm  lifted  as 
he  pulled  on  the  bellows  chain,  his  left  stretched  toward 
the  fire,  where  he  was  heating  a  piece  of  iron.  He 
turned  his  head  as  the  door  opened. 

"Here  is  your  apprentice,  Monsieur  Garcin,"  said 
Fruytier  aloud.  "I  spoke  to  you  about  him  some  time 
ago,  and  as  I  had  business  to-day  in  the  town  I  thought 
I'd  bring  the  boy  along  for  you  to  see,  and  if  you  like 
his  looks  I'll  leave  him  with  you." 

He  spoke  in  a  friendly  way,  and  was  surprised  to  see 
that  the  wheelwright,  without  so  much  as  a  nod  of  the 
head,  had  turned  back  again  immediately,  engrossed  in 
his  work,  watching  the  iron  in  the  glowing  bed  of  coals 
while  he  pulled  on  the  bellows  chain  with  the  sureness 
and  precision  of  a  musician  handling  his  violin  bow. 
When  the  iron  had  reached  the  required  heat  he 
dropped  the  chain,  drew  the  white-hot  metal  from  the 
coals  with  a  pair  of  long  pincers  and  held  it  on  the 
anvil  near  the  fire  while  he  beat  it  with  his  hammer, 
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flattened  it  out,  turned  up  the  two  ends  and  then 
dropped  it  into  a  pail  of  water.  As  it  touched  the  water 
the  metal  hissed  like  a  viper,  a  few  spots  of  black  dust 
floated  for  a  moment  on  the  surface  and  a  tiny  cloud  of 
steam  rose  and  dispersed. 

Then  only  did  Monsieur  Garcin  lay  down  his  ham- 
mer and  pincers  and  turn  round  to  pay  attention  to  his 
two  visitors.  If  he  had  heard  Fruytier's  words  he  made 
no  sign,  but  merely  stood  waiting,  his  muscles  in  repose, 
his  arms  hanging  down  on  either  side  of  his  leathern 
apron. 

Not  so  tall  as  Fruytier,  and  narrower  in  the  shoul- 
ders, the  wheelwright  seemed  at  first  of  a  less  robust 
build  than  one  usually  associates  with  men  whose  trade 
calls  for  physical  strength.  But  his  arms,  bared  to  the 
elbow,  showed  powerful  muscles,  like  bands  of  knitted 
steel.  Professions  which  require  strength  usually  develop 
skill  also,  and  from  the  lines  of  his  body  one  could  di- 
vine its  suppleness  and  trained  ease  of  movement.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  worn  suit,  the  color  of  a  lowering  sky 
before  rain.  His  head  suggested  keenness  and  energy; 
under  his  grizzled  curling  hair  his  thin  face,  carried 
always  a  little  forward,  was  lighted  by  a  pair  of  yellow- 
ish eyes,  bright  and  commanding.  He  wore  no  mus- 
tache, but  a  short  brown  beard,  cut  squarely  across, 
which  had  the  effect  of  still  further  lengthening  his 
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face.  As  he  neither  moved  nor  spoke,  but  merely  stood 
there,  resting  after  his  work,  Fruytier  bent  toward  his 
son,  saying:  "Go  and  say  good  day,  Vincent." 

The  boy  came  forward,  picking  his  way  round  the 
wagon  shafts  to  the  forge,  and  stood  there  facing  his 
new  master. 

"Good  day,  Monsieur  Garcin!" 

Garcin  was  not  the  man  to  be  won  over  by  the  first 
words,  or  even  by  a  bright,  intelligent  face,  like  the 
one  before  him.  He  beckoned  Vincent  still  nearer  to 
him,  parted  with  his  hand  the  brown  locks  which  fell 
over  the  boy's  eyes,  patted  him  on  the  cheek,  and  said: 

"A  young  monkey,  but  not  such  a  bad  sort,  eh?  Look, 
my  boy,  I'm  all  alone  to-day.  My  men  have  left  me 
flat,  with  all  this  work  on  hand  that's  promised,  and 
barely  begun!"  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  scornfully, 
adding:  "Yes,  two  journeymen  have  thrown  me  over, 
to  go  to  the  city.  True,  we  had  a  few  words,  but  that's 
no  reason  for  throwing  up  a  good  job !  Anyway,  they've 
gone  off,  gone  to  look  for  some  new  boss  with  the  back- 
bone of  a  turnip,  I  suppose!  But  I'm  not  that  sort;  I 
have  some  spirit  about  me!" 

"Not  too  much,  all  the  same,  I  hope?"  came  from 
the  other  end  of  the  workshop,  where  Nicholas  Fruytier 
was  quite  ready  to  bubble  over  at  a  word.  "I'm  will- 
ing for  any  one  to  correct  my  son,  if  he  needs  it — " 
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"I'll  do  that  all  right!" 
"But  I  won't  have  him  thrashed!" 
"I  understand.    But  he'll  have  to  work!" 
The  farmer,  being  a  man  of  honor,  could  not  allow 
this  suggestion  that  his  own  son  could  possibly  be  guilty 
of  laziness.    He  rammed  his  hat  down  on  his  head  with 
one  blow  of  his  fist,  folded  his  arms,  and  shouted:  "So 
you  think  I've  taught  him  to  be  a  malingerer,  do  you?" 
"I  don't  say  that  he's  a  malingerer;  I  only  say  that 
with  me  he'll  have  to  work." 

"Just  let  me  tell  you,  Master  Wood  Turner,  that  we 
have  no  idlers  at  Juniper  Farm!" 

"Nor  here,  Master  Ox  Driver,  take  my  word  for  it !" 
The  two  men  started  toward  one  another  as  if  about 
to  exchange  blows,  and  actually,  seeing  this  huge  coun- 
tryman, with  his  arms  crossed,  towering  a  full  head 
above  the  artisan,  one  would  have  wagered  that  the  fight 
would  be  a  brief  one.  But  the  wheelwright  was  by  no 
means  afraid.  Smaller  undoubtedly,  but  far  more  agile 
than  the  farmer,  he  looked  at  him  sidewise,  with  no 
great  good  will,  and  his  two  fists,  resting  on  his  hips, 
were  only  waiting  for  one  more  word  to  strike  out  then 
and  there. 

Vincent,  aghast,  had  fled  to  cover  behind  the  hay 
wagon.  He  only  ventured  out  when  his  father,  all  at 
once  bursting  into  hearty  laughter,  exclaimed : 
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"By  Jove,  I  didn't  come  here  to  punch  you  on  the 
nose,  Monsieur  Garcin,  but  to  show  you  this  boy,  who 
wants  to  learn  your  trade !" 

Garcin's  mouth  widened  in  a  swift  smile;  he  held 
out  his  hand  to  the  farmer,  saying: 

"Let's  have  a  glass  together  before  we  begin  to  talk 
business." 

The  proposal  being  accepted,  he  crossed  the  work- 
shop, followed  by  Fruytier  and  Vincent,  went  out  into 
the  garden,  turned  to  the  right  and,  following  the  wall 
of  the  house,  opened  the  door  of  a  little  room  which 
served  as  dining  room.  Remaining  outside,  he  invited 
his  guests  by  a  gesture  to  sit  down  at  the  table  covered 
by  a  piece  of  yellow  oilcloth,  while  he  himself  went  to 
the  cellar. 

"Father,"  Vincent  said,  "Monsieur  Garcin  looks  ill- 
tempered,  but  he  isn't  really." 

"What  makes  you  think  that?" 

"He  was  quite  ready  to  laugh  as  soon  as  you  did." 

At  that  moment  the  wheelwright  returned ;  he  car- 
ried a  bottle  topped  with  red  sealing  wax  under  his 
arm,  three  glasses  in  one  hand,  and  a  corkscrew  in  the 
other.  He  began  by  setting  out  the  glasses  on  the  table, 
took  the  bottle  in  his  left  hand,  inserted  the  corkscrew 
and  blew  on  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  the  first  time,  to 
remove  the  fragments  of  broken  wax  before  he  began 
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to  draw  the  cork  out ;  then,  gripping  the  bottle  between 
his  knees  and  throwing  back  his  rumpled  hair  with  a 
gesture  of  his  elbow,  he  drew  the  cork  half  out  of  the 
bottle,  blew  the  wax  away  once  more,  and  then  with  one 
more  neat  and  careful  pull  removed  the  cork.  With 
exactitude  and  decision  he  poured  a  few  drops  of  white 
wine  into  his  own  glass,  tasted  it,  clicked  his  tongue, 
reflected,  and  murmured:  "I've  tasted  better;  but  this 
isn't  so  bad!" 

After  all  this,  the  wine  was  at  last  ready  to  be  served. 
Garcin  filled  Fruytier's  glass,  poured  a  couple  of  fin- 
gers for  Vincent,  served  himself  bountifully,  and  raised 
his  glass. 

"Your  health,  Master  Fruytier,  and  that  of  your 
boy!  You  have  made  a  fine  little  man  of  him,  so  far  as 
I  can  judge ;  it  only  remains  for  me  to  make  him  into  a 
good  wheelwright." 

The  farmer,  setting  down  his  glass,  replied  gravely: 
"No  doubt,  but  the  man  is  not  completed  yet." 

"So  one  can  see." 

"You  will  watch  over  your  apprentice?" 

"As  over  my  own  son,  if  I  had  one." 

"He  says  his  prayers,  you  know!" 

"I  suspected  as  much.  We  won't  interfere  with 
him!" 

"He  always  goes  to  Mass,  on  Sunday." 
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Vincent  looked  at  his  father,  moved  by  these  words 
which  committed  him  to  a  new  authority. 

The  wheelwright  laid  his  hand  on  the  boy's  arm, 
stretched  along  the  table. 

"I  might  even  go  with  you,  youngster.  I'm  no  saint, 
but  I  understand  these  things  all  the  same.  So  .  .  . 
now  is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  tell  me,  Master 
Fruytier?" 

"I  think  I've  said  about  all  there  is  to  say." 

"Then  I'll  call  my  wife  in,  so  she  can  make 
acquaintance  with  her  new  lodger." 

He  rose. 

"Hey,  mother!"  He  added:  "I  call  her  mother, 
though  she  lost  her  child  over  ten  years  ago;  still,  she 
likes  that  name  best!" 

"She's  right,"  said  Fruytier.  "We  do  the  same  at 
home." 

A  tiny  old  woman  came  in  from  the  kitchen.  It  was 
clear  that  she  had  a  motherly  heart,  for  no  sooner 
did  she  catch  sight  of  Vincent  than  she  gave  him  a 
friendly  little  nod  and  smile,  as  though  he  were  an 
old  friend. 

"He  will  be  able  to  lend  you  a  hand  here  and  there, 
too,"  said  Garcin,  pointing  to  the  new  apprentice. 
"He  won't  mind  carrying  the  water  upstairs,  will  you?" 

"Certainly,    madame,"    said    Vincent,    who    was 
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shrewd  enough  to  see  already  that  the  old  lady  would 
take  his  part  in  the  household. 

His  father  and  Garcin  clinked  glasses  once  more, 
before  finishing  their  wine;  then,  rising,  they  went  out 
to  the  street.  There  Nicholas  Fruytier  turned  and  said, 
lifting  the  young  boy  up  as  lightly  as  a  feather : 

"Good-by,  my  boy!  Don't  you  be  sad,  and  then  we 
shan't  be  sad  either!" 

With  these  words,  which  meant  a  great  deal,  father 
and  son  parted.  Fruytier  climbed  into  the  cart,  whipped 
up  his  horse,  and  drove  off  without  looking  back.  Had 
he  turned  his  head  he  would  have  seen  Vincent,  very 
pale,  following  him  with  his  eyes  and  blinking  to  keep 
back  the  rising  tears ;  he  would  have  seen  too  the  old 
woman  bending  forward  to  clasp  the  little  apprentice's 
head  to  her  breast  while  she  whispered:  "Come,  little 
one.  I'll  have  to  take  the  place  of  your  family,  now. 
Come  upstairs  with  me  and  I'll  show  the  room  where 
you  are  to  sleep." 

The  boy  was  touched  by  her  words.  But  the  past 
was  stronger  still.  The  image  of  his  home  of  yesterday, 
of  this  very  morning  even,  rose  in  Vincent's  mind  at 
that  word  "family"  which  contained  the  story  of  his 
whole  life.  He  saw  them  all  again,  and  above  all  his 
real  mother,  Marie  Fruytier,  who  for  fourteen  years 
had  never  once  missed  giving  him  his  morning  and 
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good-night  kiss.  Now  she  would  be  no  longer  there. 
He  pictured  her  sitting  in  the  big  living  room,  weeping 
as  she  repeated  those  words,  at  once  so  loving  and  so 
bitter:  " Where  will  you  be  so  well  off  as  you  are  here?" 
And  as  he  climbed  the  stairway  of  this  strange  house, 
following  his  employer's  wife,  and  saying,  "Yes, 
ma'am!  Thank  you  very  much,  ma'am!"  he  had  all 
he  could  do  to  keep  from  crying. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  YOUNG  APPRENTICE 

AS  soon  as  Vincent's  father  was  out  of  sight,  while 
l  the  beat  of  his  horse's  hoofs  was  still  echoing  be- 
tween the  outlying  houses  of  the  town,  Monsieur  Garcin 
said: 

"Now,  youngster,  just  you  put  everything  in  order 
here." 

He  pointed  to  the  workshop  with  a  sweeping  ges- 
ture. Vincent,  who  had  changed  his  Sunday  suit  up- 
stairs for  the  working  clothes  he  always  wore  at  home, 
laid  aside  his  waistcoat  and  taking  a  broom  began  to 
wield  it  vigorously  on  the  floor.  All  the  dust  from  the 
worn-out  paving,  the  dirt  carried  in  by  the  feet  of  the 
workmen,  bits  of  straw  and  paper  blown  from  the  street 
through  the  open  windows,  rose  in  a  cloud,  eddying  to 
the  rafters.  Garcin,  who  had  returned  to  his  bellows 
and  anvil,  broke  in  abruptly  on  all  this  industry. 

"What  are  you  doing  there,  stupid?  I  never  told 
you  to  sweep,  did  I?  What  do  you  think  this  is,  a 
parlor?" 
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Vincent  hurriedly  put  the  broom  back  in  a  corner 
of  the  workshop  and  set  to  work  gathering  up  the  tools 
which  were  littered  on  the  floor,  piling  the  iron  bars  in 
one  heap,  in  another  the  planks,  wheel  rims,  and  hubs, 
already  planed  and  shaped,  which  the  workmen  had 
left  lying  about  when  they  threw  up  their  jobs.  When 
he  had  finished  he  was  as  hot  and  tired  as  if  he  had  been 
working  for  hours  in  the  fields.  He  looked  at  Mon- 
sieur Garcin,  who  had  not  addressed  one  word  to  him 
the  whole  afternoon  except  to  tell  him  to  put  the  broom 
down,  but  had  occupied  himself  exclusively  with  his 
task  of  forging  and  adjusting  the  iron  step  for  the  new 
.  cart.  Without  giving  him  so  much  as  a  word  of  praise 
now,  his  master  merely  pulled  a  big  old-fashioned  silver 
watch  from  his  waistcoat  pocket  and  said:  "Time  for 
supper,  my  boy." 

Their  meal  was  served  in  the  same  little  room  where, 
in  the  morning,  the  wheelwright  had  shared  the  bottle 
of  wine  with  Nicholas  Fruytier.  The  empty  glasses 
still  stood  on  the  mantelshelf,  and  Vincent's  gaze  rested 
wistfully  from  time  to  time  on  the  glass  which  his  father 
had  held  for  those  few  minutes  in  his  hand.  He  thought 
of  Juniper  Farm,  of  Max,  of  Peter  and  Jeanne  and 
above  all  of  his  mother,  all  the  while  that  Monsieur 
Garcin  and  his  wife  were  talking  together  of  the  people 
and  things  of  Marcheprime,  which  had  little  interest 
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for  this  son  of  Trois  Epines.  Presently  the  wheelwright 
saw  that  Vincent's  eyes  were  half  closed. 

"You  are  sleepy,  my  boy.    Go  up  to  bed." 

"Thank  you,  sir." 

"The  cat  is  in  bed  already.  Try  to  get  up  as  early 
as  he  does  to-morrow  morning,  and  you  can  begin  by 
cleaning  the  workshop  windows.  What  with  the  smoke 
from  the  forge  and  the  flyspecks  the  sunlight  can  hardly 
get  through  them  at  all.  And  meantime  I  will  try  to 
engage  those  workmen  I  heard  of." 

Vincent  climbed  to  his  attic,  the  window  of  which 
looked  out  on  the  garden  and  the  field.  There  he  fell 
asleep  almost  at  once,  and  slept  soundly. 

At  dawn  he  was  roused  by  a  great  clattering,  and 
hurrying  down,  found  Madame  Garcin,  who  was  rak- 
ing out  the  oven  grate  with  a  big  iron  hook.    He  said : 

"If  you  please,  ma'am,  where  can  I  find  a  sponge 
and  pail  to  wash  the  windows?" 

"Better  begin  by  washing  your  own  face  at  the 
pump,  my  child.  Your  cheeks  are  still  grimy  from 
yesterday!" 

"I'm  sorry,  ma'am,  but  I  have  no  basin  nor  towel 
upstairs." 

"We'll  manage  better  by  to-morrow!" 

He  stooped  under  the  pump  spout,  working  the 
handle  while  the  water  gushed  over  his  head,  dried 
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himself  with  a  towel  which  Madame  Garcin  gave  him, 
and  then,  armed  with  a  broom,  a  sponge,  and  a  pail  of 
water,  shut  himself  in  the  workshop.  There  he  labored 
for  four  hours,  perched  on  a  tall  pair  of  steps  while  he 

j  tried  to  clean  the  big  glass  panels  that  looked  on  the 
garden.  What  an  accumulation  of  dirt  and  rust,  of 
dead  moths,  little  corpses  of  flies  still  hanging  in  the 
cobwebs,  tiny  bugs  and  wood  lice  that  had  survived  the 

>  winter  snuggled  in  the  corner  of  the  sash  and  scarcely- 
able  to  crawl ! 

In  the  afternoon  Garcin  returned,  bringing  with  him 
two  workmen  whom  he  had  engaged  in  the  neighboring 
town.  One  was  tall,  thin,  and  young,  with  a  thick  mop 
of  hair  that  stuck  out  on  all  sides;  his  name — or  more 
probably  his  nickname — was  Badger.  The  other  was 
neither  tall  nor  short,  neither  fat  nor  thin,  neither  young 
nor  old,  with  a  beardless  face  pitted  by  smallpox.  This 
workman  was  named  Bourdaine.  Vincent  would  have 
preferred  to  have  him  for  his  master  and  to  work  be- 
side him,  but  instead  he  was  put  under  the  orders  of 

I  Badger,  who  first  of  all,  under  the  pretext  of  taking  a 
look  at  the  town,  as  he  said  he  could  not  live  in  a  place 
he  did  not  know  thoroughly,  spent  the  rest  of  the  day 
at  a  cafe  a  few  doors  from  Garcin's  house,  where  a 
swinging  signboard  bore  the  picture  of  a  white  pigeon. 
On  the  third  day  after  his  arrival  Vincent  began 
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what  might  really  be  called  his  apprenticeship.  Badger 
set  up  a  vise  for  him,  next  to  his  own,  and  at  a  conven- 
ient height  for  Vincent  to  work  without  having  either  to 
reach  up  on  tiptoe  or  to  stoop  too  low,  then,  picking  up 
a  bit  of  iron  from  among  the  fragments  lying  about  on 
the  workshop  floor,  he  put  it  between  the  leaden  blades 
of  the  vise,  tightened  it  up  firmly,  and  handed  the  little 
apprentice  an  old  file  that  still  had  enough  biting  sur- 
face left  to  work  with. 

"Look,"  he  said.  "To  use  a  file  properly  you  must 
put  yourself  in  the  position  of  a  fencer  drawing  his 
sword,  only  that  you  must  put  the  left  foot  forward 
instead  of  the  right.  .  .  .  Watch  me,  now!  But  every- 
thing is  in  the  touch.  It's  all  very  well  showing  you 
how  to  use  the  file,  but  you'll  never  learn  to  do  anything 
with  it  really  well  until  you  begin  to  learn  just  how 
much  force  and  how  much  lightness  to  put  into  it.  Al- 
ways go  easy,  apprentice:  that  way  you  do  better  work 
and  save  your  file  at  the  same  time.  A  really  good  filer 
should  carry  his  brain  in  the  palm  of  his  hand." 

"And  doesn't  my  father  have  his  brain  in  his  hand, 
too,"  Vincent  replied,  "when  he  holds  his  plow?" 

The  look  that  passed  between  them  at  these  words 
gave  promise  of  a  ready  understanding  between  the  two 
workers,  the  one  who  already  had  the  love  of  his  call- 
ing and  the  other  who  would  as  surely  develop  it. 
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That  day  Vincent  learned  the  first  principles  of 
working  in  metal.  During  the  weeks  which  followed 
Badger  showed  him  how  to  prepare  the  fire  in  the 
forge,  how  to  manage  the  bellows  so  as  to  reduce  or 
quicken  the  heat ;  how  to  temper  steel,  and  at  what  tem- 
perature, whether  in  a  bath  of  rain  water,  or  of  colza 
oil,  or  of  tallow;  how  to  obtain,  for  instance,  that  fine 
blue  surface,  damasked  like  silk.  And  as  he  showed 
himself  obliging,  quick,  and  not  given  to  whining — for 
he  happened  to  burn  or  cut  himself  more  than  once — 
Vincent  was  given  permission  at  certain  times  to  carry- 
out  his  own  ideas  in  various  little  pieces  of  work  at  the 

1  forge,  with  the  left-over  scraps  of  metal,  to  bend  a  bit 
of  sheet  iron,  above  all  to  acquire  some  practice  in 
using  the  hammer,  the  anvil,  and  the  bickern,  the 
smaller,  pointed  anvil  which  is  used  for  all  fine  or  deli- 
cate work. 

When  the  first  six  months  of  his  apprenticeship  had 
passed — that  is  to  say,  by  the  middle  of  October — Vin- 
cent began  to  feel  that  he  already  was  of  some  use  in 

J  the  workshop.  No  one  gave  him  any  actual  encour- 
agement, and  he  sometimes  missed  the  kindly  glance 

i  or  little  word  of  praise  which  he  had  always  looked  for 

i  at  home  when  he  got  through  his  work  well,  but  he 
could  tell  from  the  expression  on  his  master's  face,  or 
on  those  of  the  workmen,  that  they  were  on  the  whole 
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well  pleased  with  him.  He  no  longer  made  mistakes 
when  he  was  told  to  fetch  an  auger,  a  hub-gouge,  a  tap- 
borer,  a  drill,  screw-cutter,  or  one  or  other  of  the 
various  files  used  by  ironworkers,  such  as  the  flat,  half- 
round,  rat-tail,  square,  or  pointed. 

His  great  trouble  was  that  he  had  no  friend  to  talk 
to.  There  might  not  have  been  much  to  say,  in  any  case, 
but  there  is  a  great  deal  even  in  silence  when  you  are 
in  the  company  of  some  one  who  cares  for  you  and  for 
whom  you  care.  If  only  Peter  had  been  at  Marche- 
prime,  working  on  one  of  the  big  estates  near  by,  what 
joy  it  would  have  been  to  hear  his  voice  of  an  evening 
when  work  was  over,  saying:  "Vincent,  I've  just  come 
into  town  on  an  errand.  I've  ten  minutes  to  spare: 
come  on  out  with  me!"  But  Monsieur  Garcin  was  too 
old,  and  too  busy  with  all  the  work  to  direct  and  his 
customers  to  talk  to,  even  to  guess  that  this  fifteen-year- 
old  boy  was  pining  for  a  little  friendship.  The  jour- 
neyman wheelwright  seldom  spoke,  and  to  tell  the  truth 
seemed  almost  dull-witted.  The  other,  on  the  contrary, 
had  brains,  invention,  and  a  natural  cleverness  which 
showed  itself  in  many  ways  outside  his  own  particular 
trade.  But  the  liking  that  Vincent  had  for  him  in  the 
beginning  did  not  last;  he  drank.  Two-thirds  of  his 
wages  and  all  his  spare  moments  were  spent  at  the 
White  Pigeon. 
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He  had  once  tried  to  persuade  Vincent  to  join  him 
at  the  wineshop,  saying:  "Come  and  have  a  glass  with 
me,  my  boy!" 

"No,  thanks,  sir;  I'm  not  thirsty." 

"Are  you  a  girl,  then?" 

Vincent,  who  reached  just  to  his  shoulders,  retorted, 
"No,  I'm  a  man!"  so  sharply  that  Badger  understood 
the  hint,  and  felt  his  pride  injured.  Ever  since  that 
time  Vincent  had  treated  the  journeyman  with  greater 
politeness  than  before,  had  taken  pains  in  serving  him 
promptly  and  even  gone  out  of  his  way  to  ask  his  ad- 
vice, but  in  vain.  He  only  met  with  disdainful  silence, 
disagreeable  looks,  and,  for  the  least  mistake  on  his 
part,  a  blow  on  the  shoulder  that  would  send  him  reel- 
ing. Then,  from  the  end  of  the  workshop  where  Garcin 
and  Bourdaine  were  busy  shaping  out  a  hub  or  fitting 
the  sideboards  to  a  cart,  an  imperative  voice  would  cry: 

"Here,  are  you  going  to  leave  that  apprentice  alone, 
Badger?  You  are  always  bullying  him.  Just  stop  it!" 
And  Badger,  without  a  word,  would  return  to  his  bench. 

You  may  wonder  why  Vincent  did  not  go  and  visit 
his  own  people  at  home.  But  he  had  paid  a  visit  to 
Juniper  Farm  the  fourth  Sunday  after  he  began  his 
apprenticeship.  In  his  haste  to  arrive  there  early  he 
ran  the  greater  part  of  the  way,  and  in  the  evening  he 
did  not  reach  Marcheprime  until  after  eleven  o'clock, 
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that  is  to  say  a  good  hour  after  the  wheelwright  and  his 
wife,  together  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  little 
town,  were  fast  asleep.  Little  Madame  Garcin  came 
downstairs  in  her  under-bodice  and  woolen  petticoat, 
tiptoe  on  her  slippered  feet,  to  turn  the  key  in  the  lock 
for  him  and  draw  the  two  bolts. 

"What  an  hour  to  return!"  she  said.  "I  hope  you 
enjoyed  yourself,  my  poor  boy,  at  any  rate!" 

He  answered  yes,  that  he  had.  Nevertheless  he  felt 
sadder  than  the  night  before,  and  once  he  was  shut  in 
his  attic  with  none  to  see  him,  and  without  even  that 
fear  which  keeps  one  company  at  night,  out  of  doors, 
and  prevents  one  from  feeling  entirely  alone,  he  began 
to  cry.  For  one  can  never  revisit  the  home  of  one's 
youth  but  all  the  familiar  things  there  seem  to  speak  to 
one.  "Why  did  you  leave  us?"  they  say.  "Do  you  re- 
member how  happy  you  were  when  you  lived  here? 
We  remember.  The  sound  of  your  voice  still  lives  in 
the  trembling  particles  of  wood,  of  iron,  of  stone  of 
which  we  are  made.  Your  footsteps  are  on  the  paths, 
in  the  ancient  dust,  a  part  of  yourself  has  passed  into 
our  very  being  and  still  lives  on  in  your  absence.  Why 
are  you  no  longer  here?  Why,  if  you  were  once 
happy?" 

They  are  strong,  these  voices,  and  the  sorrow  they 
arouse  in  the  heart  cannot  be  cured  in  a  day.     Before 
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they  can  be  silenced  reason  must  speak  to  us  in  its  turn, 
saying:  "You  are  not  really  mistaken.  Stay  where  you 
are  now.  Your  vocation  is  certain ;  you  have  done  well." 
But  Vincent  could  not  yet  hear  this  second  voice;  he 
was  still  too  young,  and  not  knowing  whether  he  had 
made  a  mistake  or  not  in  leaving  Juniper  Farm,  he 
wept.  He  relived  each  hour  of  that  day.  When  he 
first  arrived  every  one  had  gathered  round  him,  ques- 
tioning him,  listening  to  him;  his  father  and  mother, 
Max,  Peter,  and  little  Jeanne,  with  her  fresh  little  face 
all  freckled  like  a  ripe  apricot.  And  the  midday  meal 
had  been  so  gay,  at  least  in  words  and  appearance. 

But  Vincent  was  too  sensitive  not  to  read  in  the  eyes 
of  his  father,  his  mother,  and  the  rest  the  thought  to 
which  none  would  willingly  have  given  voice.  "What 
has  he  found  elsewhere  that  is  worth  our  love  and 
shelter  here?  He  breathes  dust,  the  fumes  of  coal  and 
oil;  here  the  air  is  so  fresh  and  pure!  Can  he  share  the 
joy  that  we  feel  in  seeing  the  fruit  of  our  toil  grow  and, 
take  shape  as  the  months  pass?  When  he  is  wearied, 
can  he  rest  himself,  as  his  father  does,  by  changing  his 
work?  Is  he  master  of  his  own  time,  and  free  to  work 
in  his  own  way?  Can  he  watch  the  sun  rise  and  set, 
morning  and  evening,  from  his  door?  Has  he  a  friendly 
romping  dog  like  Rover  for  his  companion  when  he 
goes  for  a  walk?    Does  he  have  cake  to  eat,  and  does 
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the  baker  over  there  know  the  secrets  of  his  trade  as 
Marie  Fruytier  does?  In  truth,  our  little  Vincent, 
though  we  listen  to  all  you  tell  us  we  cannot  under- 
stand your  point  of  view!  The  farm  on  which  we 
live  gives  us  back  so  much  in  return  for  our  labor,  and 
you  too  have  your  share  in  it  all.  Why  did  you  leave 
it?" 

Although  it  was  Sunday  there  was  work  which  had 
to  be  done.  As  soon  as  dinner  was  over  Max  and  Peter 
went  out  to  the  stables  to  feed  the  cattle  the  greenstuff 
which  had  been  gathered  the  night  before.  Vincent 
followed  them,  but  only  to  look  on.  Then  father  and 
mother  must  go  to  Trois  Epines,  because  Fruytier  was 
going  to  buy  a  piece  of  ground  and  the  notary  was  wait- 
ing for  the  two  signatures  to  complete  the  deed.  Mean- 
time Jeanne  washed  the  dishes  and  tidied  the  house. 
Vincent  went  for  a  stroll  with  his  brothers  around  the 
farm;  he  did  not  leave  until  nightfall,  after  his  parents 
had  returned  from  the  village,  and  all  along  the  way  as 
he  walked  in  the  darkness  under  the  warm  spring  rain 
he  thought  of  his  visit,  and  how  he  had  come  back  to 
the  farm  like  a  mere  guest  who  has  nothing  to  do  and  is 
only  a  hindrance  to  the  others.  He  had  seen  his  home 
again,  but  his  place  was  no  longer  there.  And  that  was 
why,  in  his  attic  at  Marcheprime,  the  little  apprentice 
wept. 
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During  the  days  that  followed,  the  workmen  noticed 
that  Vincent  was  sad.  They  joked  with  him,  and  hurt 
his  feelings  by  saying:  "He's  a  baby,  he  still  needs  his 
father  and  mother.  What  use  is  he  in  a  workshop? 
We  want  strong  boys,  not  cry-babies !"  But  Vincent 
had  pride  enough  even  to  laugh  at  himself,  and  showed 
such  a  good  front  that  the  others  soon  had  to  stop  teasing 
him.  Then  something  happened  which  gave  him  con- 
fidence. 

One  day  toward  the  end  of  October,  a  little  over  six 
months  after  Vincent  had  first  began  to  handle  a  file, 
to  use  the  emery  wheel,  do  a  little  forging,  and  to  take 
apart  the  machines  brought  to  Garcin  for  repair,  he 
was  surprised  when  he  sat  down  to  table  to  see  on  his 
plate  a  nosegay  composed  of  three  big  daisies,  one  white, 
one  pink,  and  one  purple,  surrounded  by  sprigs  of 
mignonette. 

"Is  that  for  me?"  he  asked. 

"Whom  do  you  suppose  it's  for?"  returned  Madame 
Garcin.  "It's  a  long  time  since  any  one  gave  me  a 
bouquet,  I  assure  you!" 

"I  don't  understand,"  Vincent  went  on,  his  eyes 
raised  to  the  ceiling  as  he  racked  his  memory.  "My 
fifteenth  birthday  came  in  August,  and  the  feast  of  Saint 
Vincent  was  quite  a  long  time  ago!" 

"Eat  your  dinner,  my  lad,"  said  the  wheelwright. 
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"Do  justice  to  the  fine  stew  my  wife  has  cooked.  You'll 
understand  all  right,  a  little  later." 

The  order  was  obeyed.  Vincent,  hungry  from  his 
day's  work,  ate  two  bowls  of  soup  and  two  helpings  of 
the  rabbit  Madame  Garcin  had  cooked  so  well,  with 
little  onions  and  potatoes  all  around.  They  gave  him 
a  glass  of  wine  and  a  biscuit  to  dip  in  it,  and  then  Mon- 
sieur Garcin,  opening  the  door  which  led  to  the  gar- 
den, made  Vincent  a  sign  to  follow  him. 

The  two  men — or  rather  the  man  and  the  boy — 
strolled  past  the  big  windows  of  the  workshop,  beyond 
the  vegetable  beds  and  the  carefully  pruned  pear  trees, 
and  seated  themselves  side  by  side  on  a  bench  at  the 
edge  of  the  empty  lot,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  which 
served  as  depository  for  the  carts  and  vehicles  brought 
for  repair.  It  was  warm  and  sunny  like  an  evening  in 
summer.  Although  the  sun  had  gone  down  a  faint  light 
still  emanated  like  a  perfume  from  everything  around. 
The  two  old  houses  across  the  road,  belonging  to  the 
grocer  and  to  the  forest  keeper,  seemed  to  regain  their 
youth  as  they  bathed  in  the  rays  of  light.  Behind  them 
the  tower  of  the  old  Roman  church,  warmed  through 
from  top  to  base,  tricked  the  swallows  who  still  lingered 
to  circle  about  it  at  this  hour  when  all  other  birds  were 
already  sleeping  with  their  heads  tucked  under  their 
wings. 
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"Vincent,"  said  Garcin,  "you  have  been  working 
in  iron  now  for  six  months,  and  it  is  time  that  you  began 
to  learn  the  handling  of  wood." 

The  apprentice  lifted  his  head.  "I  would  like 
nothing  better!" 

"From  to-morrow,  you  will  no  longer  be  under 
Badger's  orders." 

"Shall  I  work  under  Bourdaine,  then?" 

"No,  you  will  work  under  me.  I  intend  to  teach 
you  your  trade  myself." 

The  boy  turned  with  a  swift  movement,  seizing  the 
wheelwright's  hands.  "Oh,  thank  you,  Monsieur  Gar- 
cin!   You  do  me  a  very  great  honor!" 

"Call  it  friendship,  Vincent.  I  want  you  to  learn 
your  trade  thoroughly.  One  of  these  days,  when  I  am 
able  to  congratulate  you  on  a  good,  solidly  built  wagon, 
or  perhaps  even  a  carriage  that  you  have  made  your- 
self, such  as  those  I've  seen  on  the  highroad — " 

"Monsieur  Garcin,  now  you're  making  fun  of  me!" 

"Indeed  I'm  not;  I  never  make  fun.  I  am  only  tell- 
ing you  that  then  you  will  be  able  to  say:  'It  was  old 
Garcin  of  Marcheprime  who  taught  me  my  business!'  " 

They  were  silent  a  moment,  both  gazing  in  the  same 
direction  above  the  church  tower,  while  the  same  feel- 
ing quickened  the  pulse  of  each.  It  was  the  boy  who 
spoke  first,  with  sudden  decision. 
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"I'm  not  so  ambitious  as  all  that.  You  have  been 
good  to  me,  Monsieur  Garcin,  too  good.  Will  you 
let  me  tell  you  now  what  has  been  at  the  back  of  my 
mind,  something  I  have  never  told  any  one,  even  my 
father ?" 

"Tell  me  by  all  means.  We  two  are  alone  here; 
every  one  else  is  asleep." 

"I  have  been  thinking  that  I  would  work  with  you 
during  my  three  years'  apprenticeship,  and  then  take 
a  little  finishing  course  somewhere,  so  as  to  learn  all  that 
I  possibly  can,  and  then,  after  I  have  finished  my  mili- 
tary service,  I  would  come  back  to  Marcheprime — " 

"Well?" 

"I  don't  like  to  tell  you — " 

"Go  on,  all  the  same!" 

"And  that  perhaps  you  would  let  me  take  over  your 
workshop  here,  that  I  might  succeed  you — oh,  not  at 
once,  but  by-and-by,  whenever  you  wanted  to  retire — 
Forgive  me,  perhaps  it  was  only  a  foolish  idea  that 
came  into  my  head.  . . .  Why  do  you  look  so  stern?" 

"I  refuse." 

Monsieur  Garcin  rose;  Vincent  too,  but  he  turned 
his  head  toward  the  house  as  he  said:  "Perhaps  I  ex- 
plained myself  badly,  Monsieur  Garcin.  What  did  I 
say  that  was  wrong?     If  you  would  rather  I  finished 
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\  my  whole  apprenticeship  with  you  I  would  ask  nothing 
better ;  what  I  really  want  is  to  become  like  you !" 
The  wheelwright  slipped  his  arm  round  Vincent's 
»  shoulders,  and  drawing  the  boy  to  him  he  turned  back 
:  into  the  garden,  into  a  little  path  that  ran  between  two 
rows  of  pear  trees.    At  this  friendly  gesture  Vincent 
understood  that  his  master  was  not  offended  with  him 
after  all,  but  it  was  with  a  rush  of  mingled  feeling,  sur- 
prise, joy,  and  even  fear,  that  he  heard  his  next  words, 
whispered  in  a  low  voice  as  though  it  were  some  se- 
cret that  even  the  walls  of  Marcheprime  must  not 
hear. 

"I  still  refuse,  Vincent.    You  may  stay  a  year  with 

me,  but  no  longer.    It  is  in  your  own  interest  for  you  to 

leave  me,  and  not  to  return.  I  have  not  said  much  since 

,you  entered  the  workshop,  but  I  have  watched  you; 

you  have  not  made  a  bolt  nor  forged  a  bit  of  iron  that 

;I  have  not  had  my  eye  on.    Well,  Vincent,  I  tell  you 

jthat  you  have  the  real  touch  on  the  file,  the  real  feeling 

of  ironworking.  .  .  .  Don't  shake  your  head  like  that. 

I  can  judge.    I  have  seen  a  good  many  apprentices  since 

I  have  been  at  Marcheprime!    If  you  have  the  right 

guidance  you  will  make  your  way;  I'm  as  sure  of  that 

as  I  am  of  seeing  Madame  Garcin's  candle  shining 

there  in  the  dining  room.  You  have  it  in  you  to  become 
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2l  first-class  worker,  an  artist  in  your  trade,  but  it  is  not 
I  who  can  teach  you  all  you  have  to  learn.  The  world 
has  gone  forward  a  great  deal  since  my  day.  You  must 
go  through  the  big  workshops." 

" Where  do  you  mean,  Monsieur  Garcin?" 

"I  will  tell  you  when  the  time  comes.     I  planned 
a  little  festivity  to-night  just  to  show  you  that  I  am  I 
pleased  with  you,  and  to  celebrate  your  entrance  into 
woodworking,  to-morrow." 

"Indeed,  indeed,  Monsieur  Garcin,"  the  apprentice 
exclaimed.  "I  will  never  forget  all  you  have  done  for 
me!" 

"That's  all  right,  my  boy;  that's  all  right.  Don't 
thank  me :  the  old  are  only  too  glad  to  see  youth  starting 
out  on  the  right  path.  .  .  .  But  look,  the  swallows  have 
gone  to  bed  at  last!  What  do  you  say  if  we  do  the 
same?" 

"But  I  don't  feel  in  the  least  sleepy,  really!" 

"Is  that  on  account  of  my  white  wine?" 

"Certainly  not!" 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  then?" 

"Monsieur  Garcin,  I  believe  that  words  can  some- 
times go  to  one's  head!" 

And  from  the  enclosed  garden  two  hearty  laughs 
arose,  to  echo  beyond  its  walls  through  the  sleeping 
streets  of  Marcheprime. 
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Next  morning  Vincent  was  the  very  first  to  enter  the 
workshop. 

The  wheelwright  joined  him  a  few  minutes  later, 
and  threw  open  the  door  which  led  into  an  adjoining 
shed.    He  seemed  in  very  good  humor. 

"Come  and  have  a  look  at  my  wood  which  is  sea- 
soning here,  young  Vincent.  In  there  are  all  my  future 
wheelbarrows,  carts,  and  ox  yokes !" 

The  wood,  arranged  according  to  kind,  was  piled 
all  round  the  shed,  leaving  only  a  little  pathway,  deep 
in  many-colored  sawdust,  down  the  middle.  The  place 
smelled  like  a  forest  in  autumn.  Monsieur  Garcin 
slapped  the  heavy  planks  with  the  flat  of  his  hand. 

"This,  you  see,  is  oak  . .  ." 

"That  I  know  well  .  .  ." 

"There  you're  mistaken ;  I  haven't  got  a  single  foot 
of  field  oak  here.  All  these  fine  planks  were  grown  in 
the  forest  of  Compiegne ;  those  others  come  from  Nor- 
mandy, and  if  you  look  well  you  can  see  the  beautiful 
pattern  of  the  grain  in  the  heart  of  the  wood.  This  is 
guaiacum,  or  lignum-vitae,  which  you  never  saw,  my 
friend,  because  it  comes  from  the  tropics;  in  that  cor- 
ner there  I  have  a  whole  treasure  trove  hidden  away, 
pieces  of  wood  with  which  I  don't  mind  telling  you  I 
have  made  the  reputation  of  my  business!" 

"May  I  look  at  them?" 
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"Climb  up  on  that  pile  of  guaiacum,  and  stoop 
down  a  bit." 

Vincent  climbed  on  to  the  stacked  planks. 

"Those  big  round  lumps  that  still  have  the  bark 
on  are  old  gnarled  elm  heads,  and  from  them  I  make 
hubs  such  as  you  won't  find  in  a  hundred  miles  round. 
And  take  a  look,  while  you  are  perched  up  there,  at  that 
pretty  pile  of  sticks  I  have  tucked  away  in  the  corner!" 

"They  are  yellow,  just  like  canaries'  tails!" 

"Acacia,  my  boy,  the  very  best  wood  for  making 
rungs  and  spokes,  a  wood  which  takes  such  a  fine  polish 
that  you  can  see  your  face  in  it,  and  carries  the  paint 
with  as  much  pleasure  and  reverence  as  the  young 
girls  of  my  day  used  to  wear  their  first  neckerchief! 
Come  down  from  the  pile,  now.  Turn  toward  the  forge. 
Do  you  see  that  light-colored  wood  there,  those  planks 
like  milk  with  a  pattern  of  cream  on  them?  What  wood 
is  that?" 

"Ash,  isn't  it?" 

"Right!  But  remember,  the  most  sensitive  wood 
there  is,  the  most  elastic,  the  real  wood  for  bending. 
Only  it's  becoming  scarce,  in  France,  and  if,  later  on, 
you  become  foreman  in  some  carriage-building  house — " 

"Ah,  no,  Monsieur  Garcin!" 

"I  am  speaking  of  the  future,  and  I  repeat  that  if 
ever  you  have  a  voice  in  the  matter  you  will  do  well  to 
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buy  up  Canadian  ash.  There  are  forests  for  you,  my 
boy — every  kind  of  tree!  For  my  part  I'm  not  rich 
enough  to  buy  all  their  fine  woods;  the  only  foreign 
wood  I  have  is  my  guaiacum  and  the  pitch  pine.  And 
now  I  must  show  you  my  walnut." 

"French?" 

"And  of  the  very  best!" 

"Ah,  that  I  like!  Our  own  soil  is  good  for  every- 
thing!" 

They  lingered  a  little  while  longer,  and  then  Gar- 
cin,  pleased  at  having  shown  his  treasures  and  talked 
so  long  of  his  favorite  work,  returned  with  Vincent  to 
the  workshop,  where  the  two  journeymen  were  already 
busy. 

From  that  day  on  Vincent  was  paid  a  small  sum 
in  wages.  If  he  had  the  right  touch  with  a  file  he  had 
also  the  right  touch  with  a  plane.  He  made  quick 
progress.  Garcin  became  attached  to  the  young  appren- 
tice, whom  he  inspired  with  confidence  and  gayety.  He 
was  proud  to  take  Vincent  with  him  on  his  various 
errands  for  the  purchase  of  trees  or  implements.  Vin- 
cent, on  the  other  hand,  strengthened  and  developed  by 
his  work,  was  growing  into  a  fine  lad.  He  had  increased 
in  height,  his  curly  hair  clustered  above  his  ears,  and 
when  he  so  much  as  moved  an  arm  to  lift  up  a  chair 
you  could  tell  by  the  sureness  of  his  gesture  that  he  had 
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the  habit  of  delicate  work.  When  the  winter  was  near- 
ly over  Madame  Garcin  and  her  husband  already  be- 
gan to  feel  troubled  at  the  thought  of  losing  "the  little 
one,"  as  they  called  him.  And  the  first  fine  days  of 
spring  failed  to  bring  them  the  pleasure  that  old  people 
usually  feel  when  they  open  their  shutters  in  the  early 
morning  and  see  the  white  blossom  of  the  pear  trees 
breathing  fresh  life  on  the  yet  chilly  air. 

Toward  the  middle  of  April  Vincent  received  a 
letter  from  his  mother. 

"No  distance  is  too  great  for  those  who  love  one 
another,"  she  wrote.  "Ten  miles  are  like  a  single  step. 
So  come  and  pay  us  a  visit,  since  you  say  in  your  last 
letter  that  Monsieur  Garcin  wants  to  send  you  still 
farther  away.  I  am  so  anxious  to  know  where  you  are 
going  to  work,  and  whether  the  folk  in  the  new  place 
are  kind  to  their  apprentices." 

Vincent  gave  his  mother's  letter  to  the  wheelwright 
to  read  that  same  evening,  when  the  time  came  to  ex- 
tinguish the  fire  and  put  away  the  tools.  Garcin  put  on 
his  horn-rimmed  spectacles,  untied  his  apron,  and  sat 
down  on  a  trestle.  He  reflected  a  long  time  before  he 
finally  handed  back  the  letter  and  envelope  to  Vincent, 
who  stood  before  him,  washing  his  hands  in  the  big 
tub  where  they  dipped  the  iron. 
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"I  promised, "  he  said  then,  "to  tell  you  of  the  place 
where  you  would  find  large  forges,  steel  works,  fac- 
tories of  nails  and  sheet  iron  and  machine  shops  of  all 
kinds,  where  you  can  learn  fine  workmanship.  Well, 
write  to  your  parents  and  tell  them  what  I  think.  If 
they  have  no  objections  to  make,  you  will  go  to  Nevers, 
on  the  Loire,  where  I  myself  spent  six  months  when  I 
was  young,  and  present  yourself  for  employment  at  the 
place  which  they  tell  you  turns  out  the  best  work.  If 
you  don't  find  a  job  there,  there  are  some  very  fine  fac- 
tories at  Fourchambault,  at  Imphy,  and  at  Guerigny." 

The  apprentice  wrote  these  names  down  in  the  note- 
book which  he  carried  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and 
which  he  used  to  jot  down  many  things  in  reference  to 
his  trade.  A  carrier  agreed  to  drive  him,  a  week  later, 
as  far  as  the  neighboring  town,  where  he  could  take  the 
train  for  Nevers. 

It  was  a  morning  in  late  April.  Though  spring  had 
already  touched  the  fields,  a  wintry  wind  was  blowing. 
The  son  of  Nicholas  and  Marie  Fruytier  had  not  gone 
back  to  Juniper  Farm.  He  did  not  trust  himself  to  re- 
turn, afraid  of  the  sorrow  he  would  see  in  their  eyes. 
Instead  he  set  his  face  toward  the  city,  where  he  would 
be  lost  among  those  vast  crowds  of  men,  among  whom 
he  could  count  neither  friend  nor  relative. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

IN  THE  WORKSHOP 

VINCENT  felt  very  lonely  as  he  stood  in  the 
strange  factory,  in  a  strange  city,  before  the  engi- 
neer who  said  to  him: 

"Have  you  got  a  certificate ?" 

"Yes,  sir.    Here  it  is." 

"Good!  .  .  .  H'm!  Garcin,  of  Marcheprime;  I 
never  heard  of  him.  A  little  one-horse  affair,  eh?  How 
many  workmen?" 

"Two,  besides  myself." 

"Yes.  ...  I  understand.  The  certificate  is  good — 
very  good.  Unfortunately,  I  have  no  job  for  you  at  the 
moment,  Fruytier.  You  may  come  back  again  in  three 
days." 

The  expenses  of  those  three  days,  together  with  the 
cost  of  his  journey,  made  a  considerable  hole  in  Vin- 
cent's small  savings.  He  had  taken  a  room  over  a  little 
wineshop  in  a  suburb  near  the  river,  and  his  landlady 
insisted  on  a  week's  rent  in  advance.  When  this  was 
paid,  what  remained  in  the  apprentice's  purse  was  such 
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a  tiny  sum  that  any  one  but  Vincent  would  have  felt 
seriously  worried.  But  he  had  been  brought  up  to  be 
courageous.  If  one  had  no  money,  then  one  lived  as 
one  could,  on  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  bit  of  cheese,  and 
if  one  was  thirsty  there  was  always  the  public  fountain. 
No  doubt  if  his  father  had  known  to  what  straits  his 
son  was  reduced  he  would  have  sent  a  little  money  to 
help  him  out,  with  the  injunction  to  "make  it  last"  as 
long  as  he  could ;  but  neither  Vincent  nor  his  brothers 
were  of  the  kind  to  complain  or  ask  for  help. 

What  he  found  hardest  of  all  was  to  accustom  him- 
self to  the  clamor  of  the  huge  machine  shop,  with  its 
hundred  and  fifty  ironworkers. 

The  movement  of  the  great  shafts  which  transmitted 
the  power  to  the  various  machines,  to  the  belts,  the 
gears,  the  swiftly  spinning  wheels,  produced  a  continu- 
ous roar.  Everything  shook  to  it:  the  machines,  the 
metal  framework  of  the  building  itself,  the  windows. 
The  beating  of  the  hammers  on  the  anvils,  the  grating 
of  the  countersinking  machines,  boring  out  holes  in 
steel,  the  power  planes  that  cut  the  metal  away  in  thin 
ringlets,  made  up  the  treble  part  of  this  wild  concert; 
the  huge  ten-ton  steam  hammer,  the  bass.  When  the 
workmen  needed  to  speak  to  one  another  they  had  to 
put  their  heads  close  together  or  the  sound  of  their 
voices  was  lost  in  the  general  uproar.    Vincent,  first  set 
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to  work  under  the  hammer  man  in  charge  of  the  big 
anvil,  was  soon  promoted  to  other  jobs  about  the  forge. 
His  natural  cheerfulness  soon  won  him  the  friendship 
of  the  men  with  whom  he  worked.  He  never  tried  to 
put  himself  forward  in  any  way  or  to  boast  about  what 
he  knew,  but  listened  to  others  and  set  himself  to  learn 
all  he  could  in  this  new  world  of  men  and  things.  There 
was  much  which  did  not  please  him,  and  he  had  occa- 
sional encounters  with  those  older  than  himself  who, 
according  to  the  custom  of  men  the  world  over,  tried 
to  put  his  weakness  to  the  test  and  find  out  the  extent 
of  his  resistance.  In  every  rank  of  life  new  minds, 
meeting  for  the  first  time,  are  like  boxers  on  their  guard, 
ready  to  challenge  one  another  and  exchange  blows 
in  order  to  find  out  each  other's  strength  and  if  possible 
to  gain  the  mastery.  One  of  his  neighbors,  for  instance, 
an  elderly  workman  nicknamed  "the  Parisian,"  took  it 
into  his  head  to  remark  aloud  as  he  passed  near  Vincent 
one  day: 

"There's  a  chap  that's  fresh  from  the  farm!" 
Vincent,  who  was  busy  filing  down  a  new  piece  of 
casting  and  seemed  absorbed  in  his  work,  turned  round 
abruptly  and  retorted:  "I'm  proud  of  it!" 

He  added  immediately,  with  a  good-humored 
laugh:  "If  it  wasn't  for  us  Paris  couldn't  keep  alive!" 
And  after  a  pause,  looking  the  Parisian  over :  "It  would 
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be  a  pity,  too!  There'd  be  a  lot  of  good  brains  lost  to 
the  world." 

The  other,  who  was  by  no  means  stupid,  appreciated 
the  retort,  and  as  he  went  back  to  his  place  he  said: 
"Not  bad,  for  a  greenhorn;  at  any  rate  he  speaks  his 
mind  out!" 

As  Vincent,  however,  always  showed  great  polite- 
ness toward  what  he  called  the  "old  hands,"  although 
some  of  them  might  be  only  a  year  or  so  older  than 
himself,  he  soon  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  smart 
apprentice,  quick,  good-natured,  but  not  too  easy,  which 
meant  that  they  recognized  in  him  a  certain  strength 
of  character.  This  was  quite  enough  to  make  him  re- 
spected all  round,  and  to  win  him  quite  a  few  friends. 
In  less  than  three  months  he  had  established  his  own 
position  among  the  crowd  of  factory  workers. 

Marie  Fruytier  would  have  been  glad  indeed  to  see 
her  Vincent  starting  out  in  life  so  bravely,  still  faithful 
to  the  lessons  she  had  taught  him.  In  the  old  days  when 
she  used  to  reprove  the  sensitive  adventurous  boy  for 
some  childish  mischief,  or  when  she  gathered  him  close 
to  comfort  and  advise  him  after  an  evening  of  quarrel- 
ing and  tears,  she  never  dreamed  of  the  opportunities 
he  would  so  soon  have  to  show  himself  the  worthy  son 
of  a  race  of  honest  people.  Her  eyes  saw  no  further 
than  the  eyes  of  the  mother  dove  who,  devoted  to  her 
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fledglings,  thinks  of  them  as  fluttering  forever  about  the 
home  nest. 

It  was  the  master  of  Juniper  Farm  who  came  to 
Nevers.  He  arrived  there  early  one  morning  toward 
the  end  of  October,  with  his  soft  felt  hat  on  his  head, 
wrapped  in  the  brown  woolen  overcoat  with  horn  but- 
tons which  he  wore  only  on  the  occasion  of  a  wedding 
or  a  burial,  for  it  was  his  habit  even  in  the  depths  of 
winter  to  clothe  himself  lightly,  saying  as  he  tapped 
his  chest:  "The  stove  is  working  all  right;  it'll  keep 
me  warm  enough !" 

Vincent,  meeting  him  on  the  station  platform, 
asked:  "Are  you  hungry,  father?" 

"I  certainly  am!" 

They  went  into  a  cafe  in  the  town.  Vincent  ordered 
a  little  meat,  some  bread,  and  wine.  To  apologize  for 
having  ordered  the  meal  himself  he  said:  "This  is  my 
treat!" 

"No,  no!" 

"Yes,  to  please  me,  father.  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you 
again!  And  besides,  I'm  beginning  to  earn  good  wages 
now.  With  the  little  allowance  that  you  make  me  I 
have  plenty." 

"You  certainly  don't  cost  me  much,  my  boy,  except 
that  I  need  help  very  often  and  I  haven't  got  you  at 
hand  any  more." 
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He  accepted  the  meal.  Evidently  this  Vincent  had 
no  great  regard  for  money.  He  ate  little;  his  whole 
heart  was  in  his  young  enthusiastic  eyes  as  he  looked 
at  his  father,  who  was  studying  him  also,  but  little  by 
little,  between  his  mouthfuls. 

"You  don't  look  so  badly,"  said  Fruytier.  "I  think 
youVe  grown  a  bit.  You're  getting  a  mustache;  your 
shoulders  have  broadened  out  a  good  deal.  But  you 
look  pale;  you  are  like  a  silver  pippin." 

"Everyone  can't  be  colored  like  a  russet!"  said  Vin- 
cent. 

They  laughed,  understandingly,  seeing  each  in  his 
mind's  eye  the  same  familiar  picture  of  the  apple  trees 
at  home. 

"Well,"  asked  Vincent,  "is  everything  going  all 
right  at  the  farm?    How  is  mother?" 

"She's  tired  a  little.  I  think  it's  not  seeing  you  all 
this  time,  and  then  the  thought  that  before  so  very  long 
Max  will  be  leaving  us  too." 

"That's  right — he'll  have  to  join  the  army."  He 
added  quickly:   "And  my  little  Jeanne?" 

"A  darling,  as  always ;  a  good  little  worker.  She'll 
soon  be  thirteen,  you  know." 

They  spoke  of  Peter,  of  the  neighbors,  of  Monsieur 
Chavagne,  and  of  each  individual  field  of  the  farm. 
Nicholas  felt  better  after  his  breakfast;  his  tiredness 
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from  the  night's  journey  wore  off  and  with  it  perhaps 
that  other  tiredness  of  the  spirit,  which  had  haunted 
both  his  wife  and  himself  so  often  as  they  sat  together 
of  an  evening,  leading  them  into  endless  speculation. 
"I  wonder  where  he  is  now,"  Marie  used  to  say  time 
and  again.  "The  city  has  ruined  so  many  young  boys 
like  him!  Do  you  remember  that  time  he  had  pneu- 
monia, when  he  was  quite  small?  I  seem  to  see  him 
lying  ill  there,  longing  for  home,  and  with  no  one  to 
listen  when  he  asks  for  us.  And  then  I'm  worried 
about  his  falling  in  with  wrong  companions.  .  .  . 

"You  are  the  same  as  I  am,  mother,  you  want  to 
have  Vincent  safe  home  again,  and  you  want  to  keep 
Max  from  going  away,  and  one  can't — one  can't!  It's 
no  use." 

But  now  he  would  have  good  news  to  take  home. 
Vincent  had  not  the  gaze  nor  the  manner  of  one  who 
has  anything  to  hide,  or  is  afraid  of  what  may  be  read 
in  his  eyes.  He  was  a  little  pale,  doubtless,  but  then  he 
never  had  a  great  deal  of  color.  And  if  his  father 
didn't  care  very  much  for  the  trade  of  mechanic,  at 
least  Vincent  himself  liked  it,  and  talked  of  his  work 
freely  without  trying  either  to  hide  its  drawbacks  or 
to  exaggerate  its  advantages. 

"Suppose  we  take  a  little  walk  round  the  town, 
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father?"  he  said  presently.  "You  don't  want  to  go 
back  without  having  seen  something  of  the  city?" 

"I'll  buy  some  postcards,  too,  for  the  women,"  the 
farmer  replied.  "Peter,  you  know,  never  has  any  curi- 
osity about  anything  outside  our  own  place." 

They  set  out  in  the  warm  hazy  sunshine,  toward  the 
bridge  with  its  sixteen  arches,  beneath  which  flowed 
almost  as  much  sand  as  water.  When  they  reached  the 
center  Vincent  said :  "Now  turn  round." 

Nevers  looked  beautiful  in  the  morning  light,  a 
small  city  huddled  closely  round  the  cathedral,  which 
seemed  to  dominate  everything  else  with  its  tall  tower. 
Fruytier  made  no  comment  on  the  scene.  He  followed 
his  son,  who  led  him  now  as  Nicholas  used  once  to  lead 
him,  past  the  old  gates  of  the  city,  by  the  tower  of  Saint- 
Eloi,  as  far  as  the  garden  in  front  of  the  ducal  palace. 
Used  to  hard  work  but  unaccustomed  to  much  walking, 
Fruytier  began  to  feel  his  legs  a  bit  tired  when,  after 
nearly  two  hours  of  strolling  about,  of  craning  his  neck 
to  look  at  this  or  that,  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
plunge  once  more  into  the  narrow  labyrinth  of  streets 
and  climb  to  the  top  of  the  nest  of  houses  overlooking 
the  banks  of  the  Loire. 

"There  is  the  cathedral  of  Nevers,"  said  Vincent. 
"It  is  called  Saint-Cyr." 
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The  master  of  Juniper  Farm  gazed  at  the  double 
stairway  which  leads  to  the  great  doorway,  the  finely 
carved  fagade,  and  last  of  all  the  beautifully  orna- 
mented stone  balustrades,  and  a  look  of  pleasure  came 
over  his  face.  He  had  a  great  love  for  churches.  They 
always  reminded  him  of  the  church  at  Trois  Epines. 
He  knew  that  they  too  were  built  for  all  mankind,  open 
to  all ;  he  could  follow  the  meaning  of  the  paintings,  the 
symbols  of  the  sculpture,  and  the  legends  pictured  in 
the  stained-glass  windows.  Standing  before  this  carved 
facade,  which  had  been  raised  by  men  of  his  own  race 
and  faith  in  centuries  long  past,  he  felt  moved  to  speak 
of  them  and  to  praise  their  work. 

"Vincent,"  he  said,  "the  monuments  that  they  point 
out  to  one  in  cities  are  always  very  old.  But  it  isn't  just 
because  they  are  crumbling  and  blackened  by  time  that 
one  admires  them." 

"Indeed,  no.  .  .  ." 

"I  will  tell  you  why,  it  is  because  they  are  better 
made  than  our  buildings  of  the  present  day." 

"Perhaps." 

"I  was  just  thinking  of  them — "  He  paused  with- 
out finishing  his  sentence. 

"Of  whom,  father?" 

The  old  man's  eyes,  half  closed  against  the  strong 
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sunlight,  were  still  lifted  toward  the  turrets,  the  slender 
columns  and  arches,  of  the  great  building. 

"It  needed  good  workmen  to  do  all  that;  men  who 
loved  their  work  and  were  skillful  with  their  hands." 

"You  are  right." 

"Their  work  can  still  be  judged  to-day,  you  see,  by 
all  who  pass  by;  one  can  be  quite  sure  about  it.  They 
had  the  true  workman's  spirit." 

Nicholas  Fruytier's  face  was  beaming  and  happy; 
he  looked  just  as  he  did  on  his  birthday,  when  his  wife 
and  children  drank  to  his  health.  He  gazed  with  emo- 
tion at  a  certain  statue  set  high  up,  almost  lost  among 
the  rich  traceries  of  carved  stone,  and  one  could  see  that 
he  was  touched  by  some  very  strong  feeling. 

"My  boy,  those  were  also  people  who  loved  God; 
they  made  him  kind  and  loving  and  gentle!" 

He  stood  there  a  little  longer,  his  head  thrown  back, 
lost  in  admiration  and  sympathy  for  those  workmen  of 
long  ago,  in  silent  communion  with  them.  Then,  hav- 
ing spoken  his  mind,  Fruytier  walked  with  his  slow 
swinging  step  up  the  nave,  pausing  before  each  win- 
dow and  stopping  for  a  little  prayer  before  the  high 
altar.  Coming  out,  as  they  redescended  the  cathedral 
steps,  he  lifted  his  eyes  once  more  to  the  blue  expanse 
of  sky  overhead. 
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"Tell  me,  my  boy — I  suppose  it's  the  same  here  as 
in  other  towns :  there  must  be  some  open  country  round- 
about, eh?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  and  very  pretty  country,  too!" 

"Good!  Let's  go  and  take  a  look  at  it,  while  we 
are  waiting  for  the  train.  My  legs  are  worn  out  with 
walking  on  pavements!" 

They  left  the  streets,  and  as  soon  as  he  felt  the  open 
road  under  his  feet  once  more,  saw  the  stretch  of  culti- 
vated fields,  rising  meadows  and  wooded  hills  before 
his  eyes,  Nicholas  Fruytier  seemed  to  forget  his  tired- 
ness. Every  little  while  he  would  come  to  a  pause,  like 
a  connoisseur  before  a  picture,  and  stand  for  a  moment 
with  his  folded  arms  resting  on  a  convenient  fence  rail. 
"Fine  ground  here,"  he  would  say.  "Good  soil  and  a 
good  exposure.  It  must  be  much  like  the  land  at  home." 
Or  else:  "See  how  that  lucern  is  neglected?  Isn't  it  a 
shame,  Vincent,  to  let  blight  and  weeds  get  into  a  piece 
of  ground  like  that?" 

But  it  was  the  meadows,  and  above  all  the  white 
cattle,  that  he  most  admired.  "Ah,  what  beautiful  cows 
and  heifers !  That's  what  they  call  the  Charolles  breed, 
I  have  often  heard  of  them.  Do  you  suppose  a  herd 
like  that  would  thrive  all  right  with  us?  I  believe  they 
would.  Do  you  know  what — I  have  an  idea!  I  am 
going  to  buy  a  cow  at  Nevers  and  take  it  back  with  me !" 
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He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and,  the  owner  of  the 
meadow  arriving  just  then  to  fetch  his  herd  home  for 
the  evening,  Fruytier  offered  him  a  round  sum  for  one 
particular  white  cow  that  was  making  her  way  toward 
the  gate,  walking  a  little  slower  than  the  others  and 
stopping  to  crop  every  mouthful  she  could  on  her  way. 
The  owner  agreed;  the  price  was  fixed  and  the  deal 
concluded  then  and  there.  Before  a  week  had  passed 
the  money  was  sent  to  Nevers  and  the  cow  shipped  by 
rail.  And  that  is  why  to  this  day  strangers  are  surprised 
to  see  so  many  white  cows  and  oxen  grazing  in  the  pas- 
tures at  Trois  Epines,  whereas  in  Marcheprime  and 
other  communes  of  the  district  they  boast  only  red  cattle 
or  black  or  spotted,  according  to  breed  or  chance. 

Vincent  stayed  another  fifteen  months  at  Nevers,  on 
the  advice  of  the  foreman  under  whom  he  worked.  He 
had  learned  to  use  the  forge  hammer  and  to  manage  the 
red-hot  iron  with  his  left  hand;  he  joined  the  night 
school,  and  followed  the  classes  without  difficulty, 
thanks  to  his  lessons  at  Trois  Epines.  A  short  course 
in  drawing  helped  to  make  him  more  skillful  and  deli- 
cate in  his  work.  In  this  way  he  completed  his  three 
years  of  apprenticeship.  From  the  forge  he  had  been 
transferred  to  other  departments  of  the  factory,  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  of  the  required  age  he  was  promoted  to 
use  of  the  machinery  and  learned  its  control  and  man- 
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agement.  He  had  a  very  sure  hand  and  developed  a 
gift  for  the  assembling  and  adjustment  of  machine 
parts.  He  was  entrusted  with  the  more  delicate  jobs, 
in  which  a  workman,  becoming  an  artist  in  fineness  of 
eye  and  touch,  has  to  follow  his  model  within  almost 
the  thousandth  of  an  inch.  Clever,  hard-working,  gay 
in  spite  of  occasional  moments  of  reverie  or  perhaps  re- 
gret, he  had  never  yet  been  able  quite  to  forget  his  first 
lessons  in  woodworking  under  Monsieur  Garcin.  And 
he  would  often  watch  the  automobiles  that  passed  on 
the  roads  or  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  much  rarer 
then  than  at  the  present  day  but  already  beginning  to 
show  rivalry  in  their  speed  and  in  beauty  of  line. 

He  dreamed  of  going  to  Paris  to  work,  but  only 
when  he  should  feel  himself  in  full  mastery  of  his  pro- 
fession. Like  many  another  he  had  hopes  of  making 
a  brilliant  career  for  himself.  His  comrades  advised 
him  to  go  to  this  or  that  city,  to  this  or  that  factory,  to 
the  north  of  Nevers,  to  the  south,  to  the  west ;  he  finally 
chose  Lyons,  capital  of  a  big  province,  a  city  proud  of 
its  independence  and  one  which  has  managed  to  pre- 
serve, even  in  commerce  and  industry,  its  native  spirit 
and  methods. 

He  was  eighteen  years  old  on  the  day  when  he  took 
the  train  for  Lyons  and,  gazing  through  the  carriage 
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windows,  watched  the  roofs  of  the  factory  where  he 
had  worked,  the  towers  of  the  cathedral,  and  last  of  all 
the  Nivernaise  hills,  with  their  herds  of  white  cows 
and  oxen  grazing  by  the  edge  of  the  thickets,  whirl  past 
him  and  finally  vanish  from  sight. 
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IN  January  of  that  same  year  Max,  being  now  of  the 
age  for  military  service,  had  to  report  himself  at  the 
district  headquarters.  He  set  out  on  his  bicycle,  with 
several  other  conscripts  fom  Trois  Epines,  young  fel- 
lows used  to  hard  work,  who  had  already  had  some  rifle 
practice  under  Monsieur  Chavagne  and  were  by  no 
means  displeased  at  the  prospect  of  barrack  life.  As 
they  all  had  good  voices  they  passed  the  time  in  singing 
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as  they  rode.  The  ground  was  frozen  hard.  The  echo 
of  their  song  was  borne  by  the  breeze  to  the  little  farm- 
houses along  the  wayside,  and  mothers,  listening, 
stroked  the  heads  of  their  own  little  sons  and  rejoiced 
that  they  were  still  too  young  to  be  called  upon  to  fol- 
low the  same  far  road. 

Max  was  among  the  last  to  pass  the  examination. 
When  he  entered  the  hall  the  district  chief  said  at  once, 
"There's  a  fine  young  fellow!"  and  his  colleague  re- 
plied: "I  know  the  father;  those  Fruytiers  of  Trois 
Epines  all  carry  themselves  well."  The  official  examina- 
tion gave  his  height  as  five  feet  ten,  and  the  doctor  lost 
no  time  in  declaring  him  "fit  for  service."  The  re- 
cruiting officer  was  just  preparing  to  write  down  "cav- 
alry" or  "artillery"  after  his  name  when  the  young  man 
asked : 

"Sir,  I  know  that  there  are  vacancies  in  the  First 
Zouave  regiment.     Have  they  been  taken  yet?" 

"No." 

"Then  I  would  like  to  join  the  Zouaves." 

"All  right,  my  lad.  Sign  the  paper  here,  at  the  foot 
of  the  sheet.    And  good  luck  to  you !" 

These  words  had  been  exchanged  rapidly,  in  a 
corner  of  the  hall,  unheard  by  the  others.  That  the  son 
of  a  farmer  at  Trois  Epines  should  choose  a  Zouave 
regiment  for  his  three  years'  service  would  seem  an  un- 
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important  event  in  itself.  But  it  was  very  far  from  un- 
important to  the  family  at  Juniper  Farm.  The  dis- 
tance that  Max  would  have  to  travel  in  a  few  months' 
time  would  be  greater  than  the  fastest  trotting  horses 
of  Marcheprime  could  travel  if  they  trotted  for  a  whole 
year.  He  would  be  separated  by  sea  from  his  parents, 
his  neighbors,  his  school  companions.  And  how  many 
things  might  happen  at  Juniper  Farm  in  three  years! 
If  they  should  suddenly  need  his  help,  he  would  not  be 
there.  He  would  never  be  able  to  get  leave  of  absence 
for  sowing  or  harvesting.  He  was  going  to  live  in  an 
unknown  land,  which  he  could  only  picture  to  himself 
vaguely  from  the  lessons  he  had  learned  at  school  or 
the  colored  prints  he  had  admired  so  often  in  the  shop 
window  at  Marcheprime:  the  desert,  the  natives  in 
burnooses,  the  palm  trees  that  looked  so  like  enormously 
tall  cabbages  with  fringed  leaves,  the  spahis,  dressed 
in  red  and  blue,  galloping  on  their  long-tailed  horses. 
What  was  his  idea  in  choosing  this  Algerian  regi- 
ment? It  had  come  to  him  one  day  when  he  read  a  para- 
graph in  the  newspaper.  "Class  of  l8g8.  There  are 
vacancies  for  a  few  young  conscripts  of  this  class  who 
may  wish  to  pass  their  period  of  military  service  in  the 
First  Zouave  regiment  (Algeria,  Fort  National)." 
Something  had  stirred  within  him.  "Suppose  I  go  to 
Africa,  where  my  father  went  through  his  military 
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service!  That  would  be  wonderful  1"  The  idea  passed 
out  of  his  mind  at  the  time,  as  ideas  so  often  do.  But 
sometimes  they  return  also,  as  this  one  did.  As  his  time 
for  joining  the  army  drew  nearer  he  thought  of  it  often, 
and  before  Christmas  he  had  already  made  up  his 
mind.  He  told  no  one  of  his  plan,  and  when  he  had 
returned  with  his  companions  to  Trois  Epines  and  they 
were  sitting  together  in  a  cafe  just  outside  the  village 
and  some  one  asked  him  what  division  he  had  chosen 
he  merely  said  "Infantry,"  without  adding  that  the 
regiment  was  stationed  in  Algeria.  And  that  evening 
at  home  when  his  mother,  just  before  putting  the  lamp 
out  for  the  night,  said  to  him  half  jokingly,  "Well,  now 
we  shall  know  whether  we've  been  raising  a  gunner,  a 
trooper,  or  a  foot  soldier !"  he  put  off  her  question  in 
the  same  way.  During  the  next  few  days,  however, 
she  brought  the  subject  up  more  than  once,  and,  used 
as  she  was  to  reading  by  a  look  or  gesture  what  was  in 
her  children's  minds,  she  began  to  feel  certain  that  he 
was  keeping  something  back  from  her. 

Time  slipped  by;  the  ice  melted  and  the  first  signs 
of  spring  began  to  appear  once  more.  At  Juniper  Farm 
work  went  forward  as  usual.  Sometimes,  returning 
from  the  fields,  Nicholas  Fruytier's  eyes  rested  wist- 
fully on  his  two  grown-up  sons  as  they  walked  in  front 
of  him.    In  former  years  seeing  them  side  by  side  like 
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that,  so  much  alike  in  looks  though  so  different  in  char- 
acter and  temperament,  laughing  and  joking  with  the 
gayety  of  youth,  he  had  thought  how  lucky  he  was  to 
have  two  such  helpers ;  but  now  he  seemed  to  hear  an 
inner  voice  saying:  "Your  son  is  leaving  you;  it  will 
be  very  soon  now,  in  October.  He  is  gay  enough — 
listen  to  him!  He  is  too  young  yet  to  know  what  sor- 
row is,  and  it  is  not  for  you  to  let  the  shadow  of  your 
own  trouble  fall  upon  him."  And  though  nothing  was 
said,  still  the  thought  of  this  coming  parting  lay  heavy 
on  each  heart. 

One  Sunday  in  August  Marie  Fruytier  was  return- 
ing from  Mass  with  her  eldest  son.  It  was  not  often 
that  she  had  a  chance  to  be  alone  with  him,  as  at  this 
moment.  There  was  no  one  else  on  the  road,  and  they 
had  just  come  in  sight  of  the  farm.  Pausing  a  moment 
as  they  walked,  and  pointing  to  one  of  the  fields  with 
the  hand  that  held  her  prayer  book — with  the  other  she 
was  holding  up  her  skirts  out  of  the  dust — she  asked : 
"What  are  you  sowing  there,  this  year?" 

He  answered  her  question.  To  him  too  this  rare 
chance  of  his  mother's  company,  alone,  was  a  happiness, 
and,  however  indifferent  the  actual  words  they  ex- 
changed, the  tone  of  each  other's  voice,  the  lingering 
of  their  steps,  and  the  looks  that  passed  from  one  to 
the  other  seemed  to  form  a  conversation  in  themselves, 
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full  of  tenderness  and  joy  that  there  was  no  need  to  put 
into  words.  But  as  they  turned  aside  to  take  the  short 
cut  that  led  directly  to  the  house  she  said : 

"Lucern  doesn't  seem  to  do  very  well  on  our  ground. 
Look  how  thin  it  is!  What  is  your  father  going  to 
plant  in  place  of  it?" 

"I  don't  know,  mother;  he  will  decide  that  with 
Peter,  after  I  go.  I  only  know  that  before  I  leave 
we  are  going  to  dig  another  ditch — right  there,  see,  in 
the  middle,  where  the  ground  is  so  low." 

At  these  words  a  shadow  seemed  to  pass  over  Marie 
Fruytier's  face ;  she  picked  up  her  skirts  in  both  hands 
to  follow  Max  through  the  gap  in  the  hedge,  but  when 
she  had  passed  through  she  stopped,  leaning  for  a  mo- 
ment to  rest  against  the  trunk  of  a  big  willow  that  stood 
just  inside  the  field.  Max,  missing  the  rustle  of  her 
skirt  behind  him,  turned  round. 

"Aren't  you  coming?" 

She  answered  without  moving. 

"Max,  I  have  never  spoken  of  your  going  away,  be- 
cause I  didn't  want  to  show  my  unhappiness  about  it 
before  the  time  came.  I  have  spoken  of  it  in  my  prayers, 
land  that  is  enough.  But  since  you  ask,  I  will  tell  you 
now  that  something  has  been  worrying  me  very  much 
'When  I  lie  awake  at  night." 

The  tall  calm-faced  boy  lowered  his  eyes.    He  fid- 
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geted  with  the  holly  stick  he  was  carrying,  poking  at  a 
weed  in  the  ground. 

"What  is  that?" 

"Max,  all  your  companions  have  received  papers 
saying  what  garrison  they  are  being  sent  to,  and  the 
number  of  their  regiment.  I  believe  you  must  have  re- 
ceived one  of  those  papers,  too,  some  day  when  I  wasn't 
at  the  house,  and  that  you  don't  want  to  tell  us  where 
you  are  going." 

"That's  so,  mother."  She  looked  at  those  blue  eyes 
which  never  lied,  turned  pityingly  upon  her. 

"Mother,  I  have  told  no  one  so  far,  but  I  am  going 
to  pass  my  service  with  the  First  Zouave  regiment,  in 
Algeria." 

"Farther  away  than  France?" 

"Yes,  mother.  But  it  is  a  part  of  France  just  the 
same,  only  beyond  the  sea." 

Marie  Fruytier  was  silent,  looking  at  him  tenderly. 
Many  thoughts  passed  through  her  mind,  but  for  a  mo- 
ment her  eyes  alone  spoke.  Then  she  moved  away 
from  the  tree  and,  merely  adding  this  new  burden  to 
the  others  she  had  already  borne,  said : 

"I  will  let  you  go;  you  have  your  reasons  and  you 
know  more  than  I  do  about  it.  But  what  will  your 
father  say?  This  may  be  a  great  blow  to  him.  .  .  .  Max, 
could  you  still  change  regiment,  now?" 
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"No." 

"Then,  better  say  nothing  to  your  father  about  it; 
he  will  learn  soon  enough,  poor  dear  man,  that  there 
is  no  hope  of  seeing  you  again  for  three  years!" 

The  months  came  and  went.  Once  or  twice  Nicho- 
las Fruytier  spoke  of  Max's  departure,  and  said  half 
questioningly:  "Since  you  have  made  no  special  re- 
quest, and  they  have  told  you  nothing  themselves,  you'll 
most  likely  be  put  into  the  infantry.  That's  how  it  al- 
ways was  in  my  time,  and  it  won't  have  changed." 

No  one  raised  the  question.  The  hard-working  days 
of  harvest  time  were  upon  them,  when  the  men  were 
tired  out  and  there  was  little  enough  time  between  sup- 
per and  bed  for  talking  or  anything  else. 

The  new  conscripts  had  to  present  themselves  at 
midday,  on  the  third  of  October.  Every  one  at  Juniper 
Farm  knew  the  date,  and  little  by  little  each  began  now 
to  count  up.  "Only  twenty  days  .  .  .  only  ten  days 
.  .  .  only  four  days  left.  .  .  ." 

Every  one  at  the  farm  felt  the  same  sadness  at  heart, 
though  each  said  nothing,  to  avoid  making  the  others 
unhappy.  During  meals,  if  father  or  mother  or  Peter 
happened  to  look  toward  Max,  no  one  appeared  to  be 
aware  why  the  glance  rested  a  little  longer  than  usual, 
why  there  were  such  silences  at  table ;  why  one  or  an- 
other of  the  workers  would  say,  "I  don't  feel  very 
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hungry  to-night";  why  Jeanne  so  persistently  turned 
her  eyes  away  from  her  plate,  sighing  like  a  grown-up 
person.  Max  himself,  the  object  of  all  this  regret,  kept 
a  brave  face. 

On  the  day  before  he  was  to  leave  they  began  to  dig 
the  ditch  which  had  been  so  long  planned,  across  what 
was  called  the  black  field.  It  really  was  black,  the  earth 
in  this  piece  of  land  which  lay  at  the  edge  of  the  brook 
and  which  had  doubtless  long  ago  been  a  swamp  cov- 
ered with  reeds  and  mosses.  The  subsoil  here  was  al- 
ways damp,  and  after  the  winter  rains  the  water  \  ^uld 
lie  for  weeks  on  the  surface.  A  first  frost  had  already 
whitened  the  grass.  Fruytier  marked  out  the  spot,  near 
the  hedge,  where  tne  digging  was  to  begin,  and  himself 
made  the  first  breach  with  his  heavy  pick.  The  blade 
sank  in  as  far  as  the  handle,  loosening  under  its  leverage 
a  couple  of  cubic  feet  of  the  black  heavy  earth.  Then 
Max  in  his  turn,  armed  with  another  pick,  broke  up 
the  soil  into  sticky  clods  to  which  the  half-rotted  roots 
still  clung  tenaciously.  Peter,  standing  opposite,  thr 
out  the  earth  with  his  wide  shovel,  and  soon  the  ban- 
ning of  a  ditch  appeared,  with  muddy  water  oozing 
through  at  the  bottom.  The  three,  all  intent  on  their 
task,  scarcely  exchanged  a  word.  Little  by  little  the 
ditch  lengthened.    When  midday  came  and  the  ringing 
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of  the  Angelus  was  borne  on  the  breeze  from  the  village, 
half  the  work  was  already  done. 

After  the  noon  meal  they  returned.  Animated  one 
and  all  by  the  same  desire  to  get  the  job  through  by 
nightfall,  father  and  sons  worked  till  evening  in  silence 
save  for  an  occasional  word  concerning  their  task.  Be- 
fore the  sun  had  touched  the  horizon  they  were  able 
to  straighten  their  backs,  one  after  another,  and  leaning 
on  the  handles  of  their  spades  draw  breath  as  they 
gazed  on  the  black  field,  divided  at  last  into  two  parts, 
the  old  project  accomplished,  the  earth  purified  for 
future  crops  and  a  thin  stream  of  water  already  trick- 
ling at  their  feet. 

To  all  three  it  was  a  satisfaction.  But  as  they 
trudged  home  the  thought  that  had  remained  all  day 
unexpressed  took  possession  of  their  minds,  now  no 
longer  preoccupied  by  work.  All  three,  as  they  toiled 
side  by  side,  exhausted  by  their  labors,  up  the  grassy 
lane,  were  thinking:  "To-morrow  morning  we  must 
irt.  It  is  the  last  evening;  we  have  been  working  to- 
gr  '  er  for  the  last  time." 

The  father  laid  his  hand  on  Max's  shoulder.  The 
light  still  lingered  on  the  hills.  They  saw  before  them 
the  familiar  roofs  of  Juniper  Farm  and  their  hearts 
filled  with  love,  with  sorrow,  and  with  promise.    For 
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each  one  promised  himself  secretly  not  to  forget.  It 
was  all  that  was  left  them. 

When  they  entered  the  warm  lighted  room  they  saw 
that  their  mother  had  spread  the  best  white  linen  table- 
cloth, as  if  on  a  feast  day.  For  was  it  not  right  that 
Max,  whom  they  all  loved,  should  carry  with  him  a 
happy  recollection  of  this  last  family  reunion?  She 
had  prepared  a  wonderful  meal:  pumpkin  soup,  a  rab- 
bit with  potatoes,  and  a  bowl  of  boiled  chestnuts.  See- 
ing all  this  preparation,  Fruytier  said:  "Bring  up  a 
bottle  of  our  special  wine,  Marie;  we've  had  a  hard 
day  of  it!" 

They  dined  by  the  illumination  of  two  oil  lamps, 
which  their  mother  lighted  for  the  first  time  that  year. 
It  was  a  sad  meal  and  soon  over.  What  use  to  try  to 
hide  any  longer  the  thought  that  was  in  all  their  minds, 
that  Max  was  leaving  them,  that  he  was  going  away 
to-morrow  morning?  All  through  the  day  each  one  had 
struggled  with  his  feelings;  it  had  been  hard  to  keep 
up  courage.  Now  all  that  was  over;  work  had  ended 
and  the  day  was  nearly  done. 

"Won't  you  take  an  apple,  Marie?" 

"No,  thanks,  not  to-night." 

"Nor  you,  Max?" 

"No,  father." 

"You  know  you  are  fond  of  these  russets,  and  you 
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won't  get  much  chance  of  eating  them  where  you  are 
going." 

There  was  no  reply.  That  too  was  over;  the  pleas- 
ure of  eating  the  apples  from  the  home  orchard,  the 
bread  from  the  home  oven. 

Jeanne,  who  had  not  spoken  all  supper  time,  rose 
and  set  a  chair  to  the  right  of  the  fireplace  for  her 
father,  and  one  to  the  left  for  her  mother.  She  herself 
sat  on  the  bench  where  she  always  sat  in  autumn  and 
winter,  right  in  front  of  the  hearth,  beside  Max  and 
Peter,  and  being  the  third  in  the  row,  the  nearest  also 
to  her  mother.  It  was  she  who  stirred  the  embers  and 
threw  on  a  fresh  handful  of  wood  between  the  two 
smoldering  logs.  As  the  flame  sprang  up  they  all 
stretched  out  their  hands  to  it,  sharing  the  warmth  and 
comfort  of  this  last  fireside  evening  together.  The 
mother,  upright  on  her  chair,  her  heart  beating  fast, 
dared  not  look  at  her  husband,  who  sat  smoking  his  pipe 
in  short  puffs,  trying  to  pretend  that  this  particular  eve- 
ning was  just  like  any  other.  No  one  spoke.  Marie 
Fruytier  waited  until  he  had  tapped  out  the  tobacco 
ashes  from  his  pipe  against  one  of  the  iron  firedogs. 
She  clasped  her  hands  for  an  instant,  then  spread  them 
flat  on  her  knees  and  said,  looking  straight  at  her  hus- 
band's waistcoat,  just  as  though  she  saw  a  button  there 
which  needed  to  be  sewn  on : 
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"Father,  Max  has  something  to  tell  you,  this  eve- 
ning." 

Peter  and  Jeanne  turned  round  with  a  single  move- 
ment toward  their  brother,  who  was  sitting  nearest  to 
Nicholas  Fruytier.  The  farmer  turned  too,  on  his 
straw  chair. 

"Well,  my  boy,  speak  up!  You  look  all  dum- 
founded!" 

Max  rose,  like  a  little  boy  in  school  before  his  teach- 
er. He  tried  to  speak,  but  for  an  instant  his  lips  refused 
to  obey. 

"Father,"  he  said  at  last,  "I  am  going  a  long  way 
off,  for  my  term  of  service ;  I  am  going  to  Africa — " 

"Don't  be  angry  with  him,  father,"  his  mother  put 
in  quickly.  "The  reason  he  said  nothing  at  all  about 
it  before  to-night  was  only  to  save  you  unhappiness. 
I  myself  advised  him — " 

"Silence,  wife:  matters  of  the  army  have  only  to 
do  with  men!" 

He  was  not  angry,  only  straightening  himself  in  his 
chair  to  get  a  better  look  at  his  son;  his  expression  was 
stern  and  commanding,  but  his  gnarled  hands  trembled 
between  his  knees. 

"Who  gave  you  that  idea,  Max?" 

"You  yourself,  sir." 
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"Don't  joke.  You  may  have  asked  advice  of  the 
women,  but  not  of  me." 

"I  didn't  ask  any  one's  advice.  But  when  I  was  little 
you  often  told  me  about  your  recollections  of  Algeria." 

"I  passed  the  last  year  of  my  military  service  there, 
true.  .  .  ." 

"You  said  that  a  soldier  had  more  freedom  there 
than  in  France." 

"That  isn't  saying  much!" 

"And  that  you  were  under  marching  orders,  in  the 
south." 

"Right." 

"Through  the  desert — " 

"We  nearly  died  of  thirst — " 

"That  you  were  sent  out  against  the  rebel  tribes,  the 
robbers  and  camel  thieves." 

"Brigands  who  hid  away  in  the  sand  hills!" 

"Yes,  and  that  you  restored  the  herds  to  those  who 
had  lost  them,  and  made  France  feared  by  all  the  crimi- 
nals. Well,  I  remembered  all  that,  and  I  wanted  to 
go  where  there  was  most  service  to  be  done." 

"My  boy,  I  can't  say  that  I'm  pleased  about  it — " 

"Oh,  yes!" 

"Or  displeased  either.  Where  are  they  sending 
you?" 
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"Algeria,  without  doubt." 

"I  know  the  country  there.    What  division  ?" 

"Zouave." 

"What  regiment?" 

"The  First,  sir!" 

"A  fine  regiment,  I  know.  The  siege  of  Sebastopol, 
the  Italian  campaign — we  learned  about  all  that,  in  the 
barracks  over  there." 

The  master  of  Juniper  Farm,  swept  back  in  mem- 
ory once  more  to  the  days  of  his  youth,  began  to  relive 
his  own  early  life  again  as  he  talked,  discussing  and  giv- 
ing advice. 

"Africa,"  he  went  on.  "I  have  thought  of  it  so 
often ;  it  is  not  surprising  that  you  should  have  the  same 
desire.  A  country  where  the  trees  are  not  green  as  they 
are  here,  all  the  same ;  where  the  sun  nearly  kills  you, 
and  where  the  women  go  about  veiled  to  the  eyes — " 

"Then  don't  they  ever  speak?"  Jeanne  asked. 

"You  don't  suppose  they  live  without  talking,  do 
you!  They  can  be  heard  through  their  veils,  all  right. 
But  the  language — you  have  to  belong  to  their  own 
tribe  to  understand  it!  Max,  when  you  are  over  there, 
in  the  summer,  you  must  remember  to  keep  the  back  of 
your  neck  protected  from  the  sun — like  this.  The  offi- 
cers may  not  warn  you." 

"Yes,  father." 
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"And  don't  forget  to  buy  yourself  a  canteen;  you'll 
need  it.  The  thirst  there  is  enough  to  strangle  man  and 
beast.  I  remember  there  used  to  be  a  little  shop  where 
they  sold  very  good  ones,  kept  by  a  Moor,  with  long- 
shaped  eyes  like  a  woman's  and  earrings  in  his  ears. 
I  suppose  he  must  be  getting  old  by  now.  .  .  ." 

The  mother's  voice  interrupted  them.  Marie  Fruy- 
tier  had  dried  her  tears,  but  she  still  held  her  handker- 
chief clutched  in  both  hands  on  her  aproned  lap. 

"I  can't  stand  hearing  you  talk  to  him  like  that,"  she 
said.  "We  have  lost  our  little  Vincent,  who  is  at  Nevers ; 
now  Max  is  going  away  for  three  years,  we  shan't  see 
him  at  all,  and  you  don't  even  ask  him  to  write  to  us! 
It  is  all  Africa,  Africa,  Africa,  between  you  two!  You 
might  think  that  nothing  at  all  counted  but  the  army!" 

She  left  the  fireside  and  began  to  gather  up  the 
plates  and  glasses  from  the  supper  table,  and  Jeanne 
rose  too,  to  help  her.  But  both  together  managed  to 
make  less  noise  than  the  wind  blowing  in  under  the 
door  or  down  the  chimney,  for  they  both  wanted  to  hear 
what  the  men  were  still  saying.  Fruytier,  left  alone 
with  his  two  sons,  addressed  his  wife  first,  over  their 
heads,  in  the  tone  of  one  who  suffers  also,  though  from 
a  different  cause. 

"My  poor  wife,  you  don't  understand  what  we  are 
talking  about,  because  women  have  nothing  to  do  with 
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soldiering;  but  Max  understands  me  and  so  does  Peter, 
who  will  be  joining  the  army  too  in  another  couple  of 
years." 

Peter  showed  by  a  nod  of  his  head  that  he  was  in- 
terested in  the  conversation.  Their  father  bent  toward 
them;  they  hitched  the  bench  a  little  nearer,  and  he 
said  in  a  low  voice: 

"A  fine  country;  a  hard  country,  I  tell  you,  Max. 
You  will  run  many  dangers,  I  know,  and  about  that  I 
feel  as  your  mother  does ;  but  there  is  one  danger  that 
you  don't  know  yet." 

"What,  father?" 

"One  becomes  very  attached  to  Africa;  it  takes  pos- 
session of  one.    That  must  not  happen — " 

Max  began  to  laugh. 

"You  are  afraid  I'll  stay  over  there!" 

"Suppose  I  tell  you  that  I  myself  was  very  sorry  to 
leave  Africa.  I  had  hard  times  there,  but  one  gets  used 
to  that;  and  when  the  time  came  I  didn't  want  to  leave. 
And  yet  your  mother  and  I  were  already  exchanging 
letters,  then." 

"Don't  be  afraid!  When  my  service  is  over  I  shall 
come  back  to  Juniper  Farm!" 

"You  talk  like  one  who  has  never  been  to  Africa, 
my  boy!" 

His  words  echoed  strangely  between  the  farmhouse 
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walls.  It  was  long  past  the  hour  when  the  household 
usually  went  to  bed.  The  cattle  were  already  asleep  in 
their  stables,  the  sparrow  in  the  straw  of  the  granary. 

"Come,"  said  Nicholas  Fruytier.  "To-night  there 
is  still  one  roof  over  us  all.  I  think  you  might  read  the 
prayers  to-night,  Max,  instead  of  your  mother." 

They  all  knelt  down  where  they  were,  the  three 
men  before  the  fireplace,  where  a  little  crucifix  stood 
on  the  mantelshelf,  the  women  just  behind  them. 

Max  took  the  book  which  his  mother  handed  him 
from  the  cupboard,  and  opened  it  at  a  well  thumbed 
page.  He  hurried  a  little  in  his  reading,  doubtless  to 
show  that  he  not  only  was  a  better  reader  than  most,  but 
could  also  control  his  emotion.  There  was  one  passage, 
however,  at  which  he  slowed  down  a  little,  while  a 
slight  huskiness  crept  into  his  clear  voice.  It  was  the 
passage  which  seemed  to  apply  particularly  to  the  two 
sons  of  Juniper  Farm. 

"  'Send,  O  Lord,  Thy  blessings  upon  my  parents, 
my  benefactors,  my  friends,  and  my  enemies ;  succor  the 
poor,  the  prisoners,  the  afflicted,  the  wanderers  and  the 
dying. 

Over  this  prayer  he  paused  a  moment.  To-night, 
as  always,  those  words  seemed  to  speak  directly  to  the 
soul,  calling  it  forth  into  communion  with  the  whole 
world.    This  farmer,  his  wife  and  children,  simple  folk 
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who  might  seem  isolated  here  on  their  lonely  farm, 
felt  themselves  for  a  brief  moment  united  with  all  the 
scattered  members  of  their  family,  and  with  all  suffer- 
ing, known  or  unknown.  They  made  in  spirit  the  tour 
of  the  whole  world.  Their  thought,  their  prayer,  went 
out  to  the  help  of  all  who  most  needed  it :  to  those  in 
prison,  to  those  who  wept,  to  those  upon  the  sea,  and  to 
those  others  called  upon  to  make  the  last  and  hardest 
journey  of  all,  from  which  there  is  no  return.  But  to- 
night all  the  tenderness  of  the  household  went  out  to 
this  eldest  son  who  was  about  to  leave  the  shelter  of 
home,  to  the  youngest,  already  long  separated  from 
them,  Vincent  and  Max,  to  whom  so  many  sad  things 
might  happen.  Were  they  not  wanderers,  since  they 
had  left  the  home  nest?  The  mother  sighed  at  the  word 
"dying"  and  thought  of  this  son  whose  voice  she  would 
soon  no  longer  hear.  She  seemed  to  see  him  lost,  perish- 
ing of  thirst  in  an  arid  country  with  few  companions. 

Max  continued  his  prayers.  He  ended  as  was  cus- 
tomary, with  the  names  of  those  patron  saints  of  the 
family  whom  they  always  invoked  at  Juniper  Farm: 
Saints  Nicholas,  Mary,  Peter,  and  Jeanne.  Then,  all 
at  once,  just  as  they  were  about  to  rise  from  their  knees, 
the  father's  voice  broke  in,  almost  like  a  command. 

"Corporal  Fruytier,  my  old  father,  who  fought  at 
Sebastopol — " 
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And  the  voices  of  his  wife  and  children  joined  in 
the  familiar  response : 

"Pray  for  us!" 

"Sergeant  Fruytier,  soldier  of  the  Empire — " 

"Pray  for  us!" 

"All  you  who  have  borne  our  name,  who  were  faith- 
ful servants  of  France — " 

"Pray  for  us!" 

After  these  words  Fruytier  was  the  first  to  arise.  He 
was  the  strongest  of  all,  and  he  alone  had  dry  eyes. 

He  went  to  the  door,  followed  by  his  two  sons, 
opened  it,  and  stepped  outside  to  look  at  the  weather. 
A  strong  gust  of  wind  blew  in  through  the  doorway. 

"The  clouds  are  flying  fast,  the  wind  is  too  biting 
for  rain.  We  shall  have  rain  to-morrow  morning.  You, 
Peter,  as  soon  as  you  are  up,  give  four  good  quarts  of 
oats  to  the  horse,  and  hitch  him  to  the  cart." 

"What  for,  father?"  Max  asked. 

"I'll  drive  you  to  the  town,  my  boy;  we  can  make  a 
little  tour  of  the  shops,  in  case  you  have  anything  to 
buy,  a  knife  or  anything,  for  instance.  Then — I'll  see 
you  to  the  station." 

"No,  I'll  walk  into  town." 

"Ten  miles?" 

"I've  walked  it  many  times  before." 

"And  your  baggage?" 
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"It's  very  small ;  I  can  carry  it  on  my  shoulder,  at 
the  end  of  my  stick.  To-morrow  I'll  be  a  soldier,  and 
I'll  have  to  get  used  to  marching  with  my  kit.  I  shall 
say  good-by  to  you  here." 

He  said  this  so  firmly  that  his  father  was  impressed. 

"Well,"  he  said  as  he  shut  the  door,  "I  won't  argue 
with  you.  You  have  joined  your  new  profession  al- 
ready.   Good." 

The  next  day  Max  awoke  at  dawn.  He  made  up 
the  parcel  that  he  had  to  carry  with  him.  In  two  min- 
utes all  was  folded,  wrapped,  and  tied.  Then  he  cau- 
tiously opened  the  door  into  the  courtyard  and  gave  a 
double  ration  of  oats  to  the  horse,  just  as  if  the  good 
beast  were  going  in  to  town.  "Good  luck,  old  boy!"  he 
said  as  he  patted  the  glossy  shoulder.  "Work  well,  just 
as  though  I  were  still  here!"  He  passed  through  the 
stables,  to  say  good-by  to  the  oxen,  the  cows,  and  the 
bull;  ran  bareheaded  out  past  the  threshing  ground,  to 
the  garden,  where  a  few  late  wallflowers  were  still  in 
bloom,  and  gathered  a  flowering  spray  that  he  slipped 
into  his  pocketbook,  a  little  leather  wallet  with  an  elas- 
tic band  round  it  which  Jeanne  had  once  brought  him 
back  from  town. 

Jeanne  was  already  in  the  yard ;  uneasy  at  not  find- 
ing Max  in  his  room,  she  was  just  going  out  to  the 
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granary.  Father,  mother,  and  Peter  were  not  far  be- 
hind her.  Max,  coming  back  from  the  garden,  met  his 
sister  and  took  her  by  the  hand.  They  made  a  pretty 
couple,  advancing  side  by  side  like  partners  at  a  dance 
toward  the  threshold  where  the  others  awaited  them. 
Max  took  off  his  hat  and  first  of  all  kissed  Jeanne,  who 
had  had  such  hard  work  all  morning  to  keep  from  cry- 
ing that  she  could  hardly  speak.  He  kissed  Peter  next, 
then  his  father,  who  said:  "You're  sure  you  haven't 
forgotten  anything?  I  could  just  as  well  have  driven 
you  in,  you  know!  Well,  Max,  write  to  us  often!"  At 
last  it  was  his  mother's  turn.  They  moved  a  little  apart 
from  the  others,  she  and  her  eldest  son,  taking  the  first 
step  of  this  long  journey  together.  Then  she  pressed 
his  head  to  her  breast,  whispering  in  his  ear:  "Don't 
forget  your  prayers  every  day,  Max;  keep  your  heart 
always  as  it  is  now!" 

A  tiny  "Yes,"  half  audible  but  firm,  came  in  answer. 
Then  Max  lifted  his  head,  once  more  waved  his  hat, 
half  crushed  by  all  this  hugging,  to  the  little  group  on 
the  threshold.  Picking  up  his  stick,  with  the  little 
bundle  attached  to  it,  he  cried:  "Good-by  all!  And 
many  thanks !" 

He  kept  on  his  way,  toward  the  town  where  he  was 
to  take  the  train.    They  watched  him  as  far  as  the  turn 
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in  the  road,  his  head  held  high,  walking  at  a  swinging 
step  that  made  the  little  bundle  bob  from  one  shoulder 
to  the  other  as  he  strode.  On,  on  till  he  disappeared 
from  sight,  looking  straight  before  him,  not  once  daring 
to  glance  round  for  fear  he  might  be  tempted  to  turn 
back. 
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